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Special Offer of Reference Books 


The American Federation of Arts is contemplating the issuance of new editions 
of the AMERICAN ART ANNUAL and WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART. 


Publication date of these volumes is uncertain. Meanwhile, we offer the current 
issues, containing indispensable information for all those associated with the 
Arts, at less than half list price. 


WHOS WHO IN AMERICAN ART 


Volume IV for the years 1940-1947. Published December, 1947 


This biographical directory answers your questions about art organizations and 
activities and gives you information about the artists, museum personnel and 
other art professionals in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


Volume XXXVII covering art activities 1945-1948. Published March, 1949 


A directory of art museums, associations, art schools and art groups of the 
United States, Canada and Latin America. Also includes pertinent information 
about the art press, museum publications, newspapers carrying art notes, national 
and regional exhibitions, and paintings, sculptures and prints sold at auction. 


List price of each volume $12. Now $5 


Special price for the two companion volumes $8 


These books are publications of THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, 
the national association of the art museums and organizations, art departments 
of colleges and universities, artists and laymen interested in art. 
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FROM CURRENT EXHIBITIONS: 


That abstract painting is one of the strongest postwar movements in 
art here and abroad seems more and more evident. In America, 
France, Italy and England, many of the finest painters of their re- 
spective generations are working the seemingly inexhaustible vein 
opened more than forty years ago by the cubist explosion. The Ameri- 
can contribution to abstraction is the subject of the Museum of 
Modern Art’s big winter exhibition. But abstract painting is essen- 
tially an international development. On these pages we illustrate 
some of its tendencies, as found in the work of the Americans, Covert, 
Tobey, Morris, Glarner and Campbell; in that of the eminent British 
abstractionist, Ben Nicholson; and in that of a leader of the new 
Venetian school, Emilio Vedova. 


George L. K. Morris, Converging Disks, 1950, oil, 44 x 33”, 
photograph Oliver Baker; 
at the Downtown Gallery until Feb. 17. 


Ben Nicholson, Still-Life (Bird), 1949, oil, 22 x 27”; 
at Durlacher Brothers until Feb. 24. 


Mark Tobey, Written Over the Flains, 1950, 

oil tempera, 23 x 37” 

from “American Painting Today—1950,” 

at The Metropolitan Museum of Art until Feb. 25. 
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Fritz Glarner, Tondo No. 15, 1948-49, oil, diameter 22”, 
Saidie May Collection, Baltimore Museum of Art; 
at Rose Fried Gallery until Feb. 24. 


++" 


John Covert, Brass Band, 1919, oil and string, 26 x 24”, Emilio Vedova, Factory Interior, 1949, oil, 52% x 37”, 
Collection Société Anonyme, Yale University Art Gallery; photograph Interfoto; 

from “Abstract Painting and Sculpture in America,” at Catherine Viviano Gallery until Feb. 24. 

at the Museum of Modern Art until March 25. 


Gretna Campbell, Brown Rocks, 1950, tempera, 24 x 26 
photograph Oliver Baker; from “Fifteen Years in Review—The Artists’ Gallery,” 


at Washington Square Inn until Feb, 20. 
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FOGGED SCREEN 


Vandalism has been brought up to date and visited upon 
the television screen. Rare enough are the occasions when tele- 
vision has transcended the ways of commerce to rate designa- 
tion as an art form. 

There was such an occasion early in December, when 
television station WPIX, owned and operated by the New York 
Daily News, borrowed from the early art of the cinema and 
scheduled a weekly series of Charlie Chaplin short films, first 
produced in 1916-17 and now internationally acknowledged to 
be classics in the movie field. 

There was objection to the announced program, but 
there was commendation, too. According to a spokesman for 
WPIX, the adverse and favorable comments were about equal 
in number. The protests were climaxed by the public objection 
of the Commander of one department of the Catholic War 
Veterans in New Jersey. The Commander’s declared motive in 
the incident stemmed from his belief that there was “danger” 
inherent in Mr. Chaplin’s past association with some defunct 
pro-Communist circles and organizations. 

WPIX honored the totalitarian view that the work of 
an artist should be judged by his personal misjudgments and 
follies. The scheduled showings of the Chaplin films were can- 
celed. Thus one more skirmish in the ancient battle for the 
fundamental liberty of the arts was lost, and with hardly a 
peep of public protest. We are returning again, apparently, to 
the ugly, unthinking frame of mind that outlawed Wagner's 
music here during World War I, because the composer was a 
German. We renounced this frame of mind in shame during 
World War II. We must not return to it. 

I am not urging a total moral and social immunity for 
art as such. If, for example, the Chaplin films had in them- 
selves been immoral, I would have joined the protest against 
them. But in this case no dispute as to the expressive validity 
of the films was involved. On the contrary, the moral and 
political past of the artist was the sole governing consideration. 

Unhappily, the protest again involved a prominent Catho- 
lic, placing him in the intolerable position of subverting for 
others the very liberty which Catholics insist upon. This is 
neither the first nor the last occasion on which misguided Catho- 
lics have undertaken to limit the liberties of others. The main 
significance of these incidents still lies in the fact that they 
are the work of misguided Catholics. The Church has seldom 
and never should lend them official support or comfort. 

The Catholic Commander, if not the public he has so 
recklessly disserved, needs to be reminded that his Church 
could never in conscience support his kind of foray. If tests of 
personal morality or political conformity—such as he has applied 
to Mr. Chaplin—had been invoked by Church authority, the 
churches of Rome would have been stripped of many of their 
greatest treasures. It is difficult indeed to conceive of a pro- 
fessed anti-Communist tactic more ill-advised than that of the 
group of New Jersey’s Catholic War Veterans. The protest is 
in fact a flattering counterfeit of the procedure of the cultural 
commissars. 

There is nothing in Catholic social doctrine more con- 
sistent or clear than the warning that the perils of communism 
are rivaled only by the perils of other political extremes. Yet 
the record of this protesting section of the Catholic War Veter- 
ans betrays a rare incapacity either for censuring apostles of 
unqualified laissez faire or for dealing constructively with the 
great social questions to which the Church has directed the 
energy of its adherents. 

Even more disturbing was the recent use of his public 
office by New York City’s License Commissioner, Edward T. 
McCaffrey, arbitrarily banning from further showings the film 


The Miracle, although it had been passed by the federal cus- 
toms authorities and the New York State board of censors. 

Here, again, the quality of an admittedly controversial 
film and the motives of its producers were not the issue, any 
more than were the motives of the Commissioner. His capricious 
action (and subsequent backtracking under the shadow of a 
court injunction) again left a prominent Catholic in the exposed 
public position of attempting to circumvent civil authority, en- 
force his private views on the community and limit the liberties 
of all. 

Controversy has probably destroyed forever the context 
in which the film originally appeared. The chasm between its 
condemnation by the Legion of Decency and the acclaim of 
other critics will not be resolved by any court. The Miracle is 
either a thing of blasphemy or a thing of beauty. It is either 
an insult to the Church, or it is a magnificently moving and 
profound religious work of art. 

At the outbreak of the controversy, I immediately ar- 
ranged for a private showing of the film. I invited a group of 
Catholics, competent and respected for their writings on both 
religious and cultural subjects. The essential approval of the 
film was unanimous. 

There was indeed “blasphemy” in the picture—but it 
was the blasphemy of the villagers, who stopped at nothing, 
not even the mock singing of a hymn to the Virgin, in their 
brutal badgering of the tragic woman. The scathing indictment 
of their evil behavior, implicit in the film, was seemingly over- 
looked by its critics. 

There are great sections of the adult American public 
entitled and equipped to make the decision that the Commis- 
sioner attempted to reserve for himself. Neither opinion of the 
film should color one’s view of the Commissioner’s action. I 
would oppose it even if I happened to share his views. Of course, 
I would not favor showing The Miracle as a popcorn contre- 
temps on a double bill with an Esther Williams submarine 
spectacle. But the film appeared in an art theatre catering to 
adult audiences. That is its proper place. 

The most regrettable side of this controversy is that 
The Miracle now lends itself to the kind of exploitation that 
attended display of manicured versions of salacious baubles 
like The Outlaw. The Commissioner’s action can only help to 
insure his original forebodings, which would otherwise never 
have come to pass. OTTO L. SPAETH* 


*Mr. Spaeth, new Director of The American Federation of Arts, is him- 
self a distinguished Catholic layman, intensely interested in the arts 
and in preserving for them the freedom without which, he feels, they 
cannot survive. A past president of the Liturgical Arts Society, he 
served as a delegate to the First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists held in Rome last September. 


Now that the Court has denied the Commissioner's right 
to impose censorship, The Miracle, a first-water jewel among 
films, may again be seen by the public. What is its most brilliant 
facet? The acting of Anna Magnani, vigorous, poignant, extra- 
ordinarily deft? The direction of Rossellini, which is an act of 
subtle and unobtrusive creative suggestion? The picture’s gray, 
atmospheric photography, flouting all the medium’s conven- 
tions from realism to glamour, and becoming the poetic essence 
of a landscape, a people? Which is most brilliant? It would be 
impossible to say; every aspect of the film is superbly alive. 

As Mr. Spaeth points out above, people will have varying 
opinions of the film’s symbolism. But we cannot, I think, deny 
The Miracle’s religious tenor. Surely nothing but spiritual faith 
could make life tolerable for its tragic heroine. If the film had 
been banned permanently as “blasphemous,” we should have 
lost more than a skirmish in the pressing battle for artistic free- 
dom. We should have narrowed unforgivably our concept of 
the potential dignity of human emotion when confronted with 
forces larger than itself. pe Pk 


enna sss 
As this goes to press, the New York State Board of Re gents, finding The Miracle sacrilegious, has ordered the 
distributors to show cause why the license for the film's exhibition, previously granted by the Motion Picture 
Division of the State Education Department, should not be rescinded. A hearing has been set for January 30th. 
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ERWIN PANOFSKY 


Meaning in the Visual Arts 


[ Must begin with the frank confession that I am 
unable to give a satisfactory definition of either “meaning” 
or “art.” An art historian is as reluctant to define art as a 
biologist to define life. And as for meaning, I propose to 
accept the common-sense description by Bertrand Russell: 
“Whenever something sensible—a spoken word, a picture, 
a gesture or what not—calls up the ‘idea’ of something else, 
that which is sensible may be called a ‘sign’, and that of 
which it is intended to call up the ‘idea’ may be called its 
‘meaning. ” 

The modern assumption that a work of art is pro- 
duced in order to express the experiences of its maker and 
thereby give pleasure to the beholder is not true of the 
majority of such works. Even as late as the seventeenth 
century, Nicolas Poussin’s statement that “the end of art is 
delectation” was quite a revolutionary one, and most periods 
have believed that works of art, however enjoyable, were 
also in some manner useful. Roughly speaking, useful ob- 
jects are either apparatuses such as chairs or automobiles, 
or vehicles of communication such as newspapers or letters, 
or a combination of the two. Typewriters, traffic lights or 
radios, for example, are apparatuses turning out vehicles 
of communication, while a revolving electric sign is a vehicle 
of communication kept going by an apparatus. Yet a chair, 
an automobile or even a typewriter, may be designed and 
constructed with the intent of pleasing—or at least not offend- 
ing—the eye, in addition to serving its practical purpose, 
and in so far as this intent is present, such objects may be 
classified as works of art. If, in writing to invite a friend 


to dinner, I place great emphasis on the aspect of my script, 
my letter becomes to some extent a work of calligraphy; 
and should I couch my invitation in the form of a sonnet, 
it would become a work of poetry. Conversely, what we 
normally call works of “pure” art are also, more often than 
not, either vehicles of communication (as are all narrative 
representations ) or apparatuses (as are all houses and pieces 
of furniture) or both. Michelangelo’s Medici Chapel is in 
a sense both an apparatus serving to entomb the dead, and 
a means of telling a very complex story not only about the 
deceased but also about life and destiny in general. 

Where the sphere of useful objects ends and that of 
art begins is therefore impossible to say. Man-made objects 
may even become works of art whenever our response to 
an esthetic intention, hitherto overlooked, leads us to classify 
them with those objects to which we habitually so respond— 
much as viruses become living things as soon as the biologists 
deem it more reasonable to class them with the simplest 
forms of what is normally considered living matter rather 
than with the most complex forms of what is normally con- 
sidered lifeless matter. In just this way the implements and 
fetishes of African tribes, previously regarded only as ethno- 
logical curiosities, came to be appreciated from about 1900 
on as “things of beauty,” were transferred from ethnological 
museums to art collections and became a source of inspira- 
tion for artists, art lovers and art critics alike. 

Most works of art, then, confront us with a multitude 
of intentions other than that of pleasing the beholder. All 
these intentions are conveyed to us simultaneously and are 


Above: Roger van der Weyden, Miraflores Altarpiece: Holy Family, Lamentation, Resurrected Christ Appearing to the Virgin, 
ae c. 1437, 28” high, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 
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simultaneously reactivated or re-created by ourselves: for, 
however different the definitions of an esthetic experience 
may be, all agree in stating that this experience is a unique 
and total one—the experience of an integral unity. The ques- 
tion is to what extent our mental reactivation or re-creation 
is adequate. Let us assume that my suppositive dinner in- 
vitation couched in the form of a sonnet is written in Italian 
—a language unknown, however, to the recipient. Although 
he may derive considerable enjoyment from its sound and 
rhythm by getting someone to read it aloud to him, he will 
not understand it and consequently will miss his dinner. 
To understand it, he must grasp the entire range of its in- 
tentions, including that of communication. And this he can 
do only if he shares the cultural equipment of the writer. 
Within their own sphere the same is true of the visual arts— 
at least in so far as they are representational (although | 
am profoundly convinced that, properly approached, so- 
called “abstract” or “non-objective” art is also open to an 
interpretation focused on meaning rather than “form”). 
Paintings, drawings, prints and sculpture, too, can be under- 
stood only by a beholder who “speaks the same language” 
as the artist. 

There is no such thing as an entirely naive beholder. 
Everyone not only enjoys, but also appraises and interprets, 
a work of art within the context of his own culture. He refers 
it to a certain concept of history—however unreflected—and 
to a certain theory of style—however inarticulate; and his 
naiveté consists only of the fact that he does this unwitting- 
ly. The scholar differs from the layman in his consciousness 
of the situation: he knows that his particular cultural equip- 
ment differs from that of people in other lands or periods, 
or, in fact, from that of anyone else; yet he wishes to re- 
create the intention of the works adequately and not ar- 
bitrarily, in order to be able to make valid statements about 
them. He therefore tries to make adjustments by learning as 
much as he can of the circumstances under which the ob- 
jects he is studying came into being, so that he may adapt 
his conception of history and his theory of style to the de- 
mands of his material. And this he does, as has been said, 
in several different spheres of interpretation, in which he 
finds, accordingly, several different spheres of meaning. 


ka purposes of convenience, we may divide the 
multifarious kinds of meaning discoverable in a representa- 
tional work of art according to three different levels of inter- 
pretation. First, there is the level on which we apprehend 
forms (in the psychologists’ sense of Gestalten), that is to 
say, such shapes and colors as we can actually perceive in 
the “sensible sign” of Bertrand Russell’s definition—the pic- 
ture, statue or relief—without relating them to any object of 
the so-called “real” world. Second, there is the level of 
motives, the level on which we connect these forms and 
their relations to one another with objects of the real world 
known to us from everyday experience: as when we recog- 
nize an apple, a dog, a man—or, for that matter, a sorrowful 
man or two men fighting. Third, there is the level of narra- 
tive subject matter, the level on which we connect these 
motives and their relations with certain concepts known to 
us through literary tradition, either written or oral: as when 
we identify an old, long-bearded man holding two tablets 
as Moses, a woman carrying a serpent and a mirror as a 
personification of Prudence, or a scene which connoisseurs 
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Piero di Cosimo, Vulcan and Aeolus as Teachers of Mankind, 
c. 1490, 611/2 x 651/2", National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


have described as “a group of naked savages” as Vulcan, 
god of fire and smithery, instructing mankind in the arts 
and crafts while Aeolus, the classical god of the winds, 
works the bellows. 

On these three levels the interpretation draws, as 
from its primary source, from the interpreter’s individual and 
subjective experience; but it must be checked against, and 
corrected by, a system of controls which only an insight inte 
history and all that it implies can provide. ' 

Pure forms—shapes and colors—have meaning in th 
very definite but limited sense that they are associated with 
and capable of arousing, certain emotions, sensations and 
moods more or less common to all individuals. In addition 
they often, perhaps invariably, carry such private connota- 
tions as come under the heading of psychoanalytical “sym- 
bols.” But for this very reason a corrective is necessary, 
since the symbolical connotations present in the mind of 
the artist may be quite different from our own and are 
discoverable only by a study of his personal history and 
character. Still more important, in certain countries and 
periods the psychological associations of many individuals 
have crystallized in the collective consciousness into estab- 
lished conventions. This is true, for instance, of certain 
geometrical figures and numbers in oriental and medieval 
art; but it is no less true of certain colors. In a triptych by 
Roger van der Weyden, for example, the Virgin Mary ap- 
pears in the three panels clad in white, red and blue, re- 
spectively. This is not only for the purpose of coloristic 
variety and consonance (although no reasonable person 
would deny that this enters in), but also because, as we 
learn from the inscriptions, the first panel—white—glorifies 
the Virgin’s chastity; the second—red—her faithful participa- 
tion in the Passion of Christ; and the third—blue—her per- 
severance after the Passion. 

On the first level of interpretation, therefore, our 
primary source of information is our private susceptibility 
to shapes and colors, corrected by an insight into the 
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equally personal idiosyncrasies of different artists and into 
the conventions that may have crystallized in different 
periods and civilizations. On the second level, that of mo- 
tives, where our primary source of information is our every- 
day familiarity with people, animals, plants and objects of 
all kinds, we can again, strange though it may seem, arrive 
at valid statements only by checking our impressions against 
stylistic and historical concepts. Another picture by Roger 
van der Weyden, for example, shows the Three Magi to 
whom the Infant Jesus appears in a vision. Even to say 
that much, of course, goes far beyond a purely factual de- 
scription of the picture. Lacking any knowledge of Christian 
legend, we could say only that the shapes and colors pre- 
sented to the eye suggest three queerly attired persons who 
seem to observe a small child miraculously appearing in 
the sky. But even this statement, apparently self-evident, 
might be quite wrong. How do we know that this is a mira- 
culous apparition? We deduce it from the fact that the 
child seems to be suspended in mid-air. But hundreds of re- 
presentations can be cited in which figures and objects with 
no visible means of support are depicted in an empty space, 
without thereby purporting to be apparitions. In a manu- 
script illumination of about the year 1000, for instance, a 
whole city seems to float in space while the figures taking 
part in the action appear to stand on solid ground. The 
“naive” beholder might well assume that this city, also, is 
meant to be either an apparition or to be in a state of 
magical levitation. Yet in this case the lack of support does 
not imply a miraculous invalidation of the laws of nature: 
the city represented is the real city of Nain where Christ 
resurrected a dead youth, and it would be materially false 
to interpret it as anything but real. To arrive at a valid 
description of any depicted subject, therefore, we must be 
ble to distinguish between various modes of representation. 
Ve must be able to perceive whether an empty space 
's to be regarded as a physical, three-dimensional medium 
(as in the style of about 1450) or merely represents an 
abstract background (as in the style of about 1000). With 
even the most superficial training in art history, we make 
this distinction in a fraction of a second and almost auto- 
matically. With no such training whatsoever, we would 
have no way of correcting our untutored impressions. 

On the level of narrative subject matter, finally, we 
can, needless to say, no longer rely on our ordinary every- 
day experience with the visible world. We must fall back 
on our literary knowledge; and since the texts—including 
the Bible—from which the artists of other eras drew their 
subject matter are for the most part no longer familiar to 
us as a matter of course, we must endeavor to unearth 
what these artists may have read or heard of; and this 
applies even more forcibly when the artists belong to a 
civilization quite different from our own. 

But once again, even this painfully acquired and 
indispensable literary knowledge is not sufficient to guar- 
antee the validity of our conclusions. Just as in the identi- 
fication of motives our day-to-day experience with people 
and things must be corrected by an insight into the history 
of modes of expression, so, in the identification of narrative 
subject matter (commonly known and dreaded as “iconog- 
raphy”), our literary knowledge must be corrected by an 
insight into the history of representational types. When 
artists illustrate texts they, being artists, involuntarily mingle 
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Roger van der Weyden, Infant Christ Appearing to the Magi 
(detail of the Bladelin Altarpiece), c. 1452-55, 
65 x 52”, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 


Resurrection of the Youth of Nain, from the Gospels of Otto III 
(Munich, Staatsbibliothek Cim. 58), c. 1000 (from Leidinger, 
Miniaturen aus Handschriften... in Miinchen, Munich, 1912). 
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the “imagination-images” evoked by those texts with the 
“memory-images” implanted in their minds by other works 
of art. For instance, should an artist be called upon to 
illustrate Torquato Tasso’s description of an amorous en- 
counter between Rinaldo and Armida, he will tend to repre- 
sent the two lovers under the guise of an analogous type 
familiar to him, such as Venus and Adonis, and designate 
the two figures as Rinaldo and Armida merely through the 
addition of suitable attributes—as pointed out by Rensselaer 
W. Lee in his article, “Ut Pictura Poesis” (Art Bulletin, Vol. 
XXII, December, 1940, p. 248), from which the two illus- 
trations reproduced on the opposite page are taken. The 
comparison of pictures only with texts, and not with other 
pictures as well, may lead to grave errors, and there are 
some problems which cannot be solved at all unless we 
supplement and correct our knowledge of literary sources 
by a study of the history of representational types. 

A painting by the seventeenth-century Venetian 
master, Francesco Maffei, for example, showing a hand- 
some young woman with a sword in her left hand, and 
in her right a silver charger bearing the head of a decapi- 
tated man, has been published as a portrayal of Salome 
with the head of St. John the Baptist. The Bible, it is true, 
states that the head of the Baptist was brought to Salome 
“on a silver charger”; but what about the sword? Salome 
did not perform ‘the beheading with her own hands. The 
Bible tells another story involving a handsome woman and 
the decapitation of a man—the story of Judith. But here 
the situation is exactly reversed: although the sword would 
be correct, because Judith herself beheaded Holofernes, 
the charger would be incongruous, because the text explicit- 
ly states that the head was “put into a sack.” Thus we have 
two literary sources, each fitting Maffei’s painting only in 
part, and we must choose between a Salome with an in- 
appropriate sword and a Judith with an inappropriate 
charger. We should be entirely at a loss were we to depend 
on literary sources alone and can arrive at a solution only 
by asking whether there were, before Francesco Maffei, 
any portrayals unquestionably of Judith with a charger, 
or any portrayals unquestionably of Salome with a sword. 
And lo! while we cannot adduce a single Salome with a 
sword, we encounter a consistent tradition of representing 
Judith with a charger. From this we may safely conclude 
that Francesco Maffei, too, had the latter subject in mind. 
Should we inquire further why artists felt entitled to trans- 
fer the charger from Salome to Judith, but not the sword 
from Judith to Salome, we find two reasons. One is that 
the sword, as an established, honorific attribute, not only 
of Judith but of many martyrs and of such virtues as Justice 
and Fortitude, could not with propriety be transferred to a 
lascivious girl. The other reason is that for many centuries, 
a charger with the head of St. John the Baptist had been 
singled out from representations of the complete Salome 
episode and accepted as an isolated devotional image, in 
much the same way as, for example, the group of St. John 
the Evangelist resting on the bosom of the Lord had been 
isolated from representations of the Last Supper. The use 
of this devotional image had established the idea that the 
head of a beheaded man more or less belonged on a charger, 
and thus the charger could more easily be substituted for 
a sack in an image of Judith than a sword could intrude 
into an image of Salome. 
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o] ee whole distinction that we have been making 
between three spheres or levels of interpretation, and thus 
of meaning, is of course a distinction made after the fact 
and, as I said, purely for purposes of convenience. In ac- 
tuality the work of art is, I must repeat, an integral unity. 
Every change in form would automatically imply a change 
in motive and narrative subject matter, and vice versa; and 
each of these changes would also imply a change in that 
which corresponds to the total experience of the work and 
is generally referred to as its content. It is into this content 
that all the other elements enter, and its correct interpreta- 
tion may not only reveal to us in a flash the essence of the 
individual artist, but may also give us a glimpse of the 
entire civilization of which he forms a part. 

The interpretation of content involves, therefore, not 
only our susceptibility to shapes and color, our everyday 
experience with people and things, and our knowledge of 
literary sources, but our entire personality. To an even 
higher extent than on the three separate levels, it is a matter 
of what is called intuition. But intuitions may be either 
right or wrong; and on this universal level, too, a corrective 
must be sought in an awareness of the general mental atti- 
tudes prevailing at certain times and in certain environ- 
ments—an awareness which the art historian can try to 
develop only by familiarizing himself with as many other 
documents of civilization as he can possibly master. 

To illustrate what may be called the gradual revela- 
tion of content and, above all, the indissoluble unity of 
forms, motives and narrative subject matter, let us analyze 
briefly a famous print by Albrecht Diirer, the engraving 
Knight, Death and the Devil of 1513. Based upon the old 
comparison, found as early as in the writings of St. Paul, 
between the life of the Christian and that of the soldier, it 
shows a Knight, personifying Christian Faith, accompanied 
by his loyal dog who stands for the subsidiary but indis- 
pensable virtues of learning, zeal and rational thought. The 
goal, Salvation, is represented by the biblical symbol of a 
castle or fortress, distant and difficult of access. The Chris- 
tian Knight finds himself in the dense, pathless wilderness 
of the World, haunted by reptiles and the remains of those 
who died on the road, and he is waylaid by Death, who 
threateningly holds up his hourglass, and by the Devil who 
sneaks up from behind. 

It has long been recognized that horse and rider 
come from two different sources. For the rider, Diirer used 
a study, made fifteen years before, from life. In the magnifi- 
cent horse, however, he stressed the rationalizing and clas- 
sicistic spirit of the Italian renaissance as opposed to late 
gothic naturalism; its measurements sum up twelve years 
of research in the theory of equine proportions, and the 
exquisite rhythm of its movement is taken over from one 
or more drawings by Leonardo da Vinci. No doubt it was 
in order to display to a Northern public this novel splendor 
of formal perfection that Diirer bestowed what was, even 
for him, an unusual degree of care upon the anatomical 
modeling of this horse and retained the full profile view 
from his own theoretical studies and those of Leonardo. 
He was not, however, satisfied to display this perfect pic- 
ture of a horseman for its own sake, but by adding the 
other elements described above he invested it with an 
intelligible idea, and even transformed it into an allegory. 
In doing so, according to Wolfflin, the greatest advocate of 
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Annibale Carracci, Rinaldo and Armida, c. 1600, National Museum, Naples. 


purely formal analysis, he made a mistake. “Not for a 
moment,’ says this critic, “will we fail to perceive that the 
figural accompaniment is merely tacked on and that the 
whole is a compromise.” This he attempts to demonstrate 
by blacking out the entire background so that we may 
enjoy what he calls “the full rhythmical effect which in the 
engraving is obscured by the many odds and ends.” 

In my opinion, this attempt to teach a great master 
his business defeats its own ends. The blacked-out com- 
position appears less meaningful, not only from the point 
of view of subject matter but also from that of form. With 
the background eliminated, the group simply looks wrong. 
It looks like an equestrian monument deprived of its pedes- 
tal and taken out of its architectural context: overmodeled, 
yet unstable, expressionlessly moving no one knows whence, 
no one knows whither. True, Diirer wished to show off his 
unparalleled command of equine movement and proportion 
and therefore needed great plasticity and an unforeshort- 
ened profile view. But he would not have been an artist 
had he really thought that he could transform his specimen 
of an ideal horseman into a work of art merely by “tacking 
on” detachable accessories. He wanted to integrate the 
strongly modeled, unforeshortened group with the rest of 
the composition; this meant to him, an artist of the six- 
teenth century, that both plastic relief and full profile view 
had to justify themselves before the tribunal of reason. And 
this is what they do as soon as we restore the “odds and 
ends” and ask ourselves their meaning. Seen against its 
background, the main group forms part of a structure con- 
trapuntal in form as well as in significance. Set off from the 
twilight and the specters of a Northern forest, its very 
plasticity endows it with a realness, in comparison with 
which the figures of Death and the Devil appear like mere 
hallucinations. Contrasted with the jerky obsequiousness 
and pitiful futility of these disjointed and violently fore- 
shortened figures, the pure profile view of horse, rider and 
dog, suggesting quiet, unchecked progress in one direction, 
gives the impression of purposeful strength and imperturb- 
ability. It is as though the rider, with his grim, set smile, 
were simply not aware of those ghostly presences and 
passed them by as though they were not there. 

That this is precisely the impression Diirer wanted 
to convey can be shown by his own testimony. In his diary 
he intimates that the engraving was associated in his mind 
with Erasmus of Rotterdam’s Handbook of the Christian 
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Francesco Maffei, Judith, mid-17th century, 


Pinacofeca, Faenza. 


Hans Baldung Grien (?), Judith, c. 1530, 
Herzogliches Museum, Gotha. 
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Soldier, in which we read the following: “Be not deterred 
from thy path because it seems rough and dreary and be- 
cause thou hast to face three insidious enemies, the world, 
the flesh and the devil. All those spooks and phantoms that 
come upon thee as in the very gorges of Hades thou must 
deem for naught, after the example of Virgil’s Aeneas. 
Pursue thy course, steadily fixing thine eye upon the thing 
itself. Look not behind thee.” 

This passage is the key to Diirer’s composition. And 
the point is that this key unlocks the door to the under- 
standing of its form as well as of its subject matter and, 
ultimately, its content. 


I, may be asked whether the interpretation of mean- 
ings—that is, according to Bertrand Russell's definition, of 
ideas—apart from satisfying our intellectual curiosity, also 
contributes to our enjoyment of works of art. I for one 
am inclined to maintain that it does. Modern psychology 
has taught us—or rather reminded us of what Thomas 
Aquinas already knew—that the senses have their own kind 
of reason. It may well be that the intellect has its own 
kind of joys. 
Direr’s Knight, Death and the Devil with background and accessories 
blacked out (from Wolfflin, Die Kunst Albrecht Dirers, Munich, 1926). 


Albrecht Direr, Knight, Death and the Devil, 
1513, engraving. 


Leonardo da Vinci, Study of a Horse, c. 1508-11, 
pen drawing, Royal Library, Windsor. 
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PRIVACY as a Subject for 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ave ten years ago, when I was working in the 
south, a man at the edge of an eroded cornfield fired a 
inging hail of buckshot over my head. He missed me, but 
think he hit what he was aiming at. He was aiming at 
he man who would invade his privacy. 

In a recent symposium on photography, I used the 
yecasion to discuss this topic, and I selected the word 
nvade advisedly. It described the abuse I had in mind, as 
vell as the facts. The response to these remarks indicated 
hat photographers regard themselves as artists, and con- 
ider that to limit their practice would be a containing 
neasure on art. I am prepared to admit, for the sake of 
liscussion, that the photographer might be an artist, but 
ot that the invasion of privacy is a form of art. The word 
nvasion points to the lack of it. The ethical problem, so 
0 speak, is at its root an esthetic problem—when the artist 
ails, something like a moral problem may result. It is this 
roposition that I would like to discuss. Where the photog- 
apher is an artist, the privacy of the subject is not invaded; 
yhere he is not, invasion is the result. 
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It has been left to photography, I think, more than 
to modern art, or the much discussed novel, to bring the 
problems of art—the esthetic problems—into our daily lives 
and the commonplace issues of the market place. In photo- 
graphs, the esthetics seem less abstract. The artist’s prob- 
lem is to let the facts he has revealed speak for themselves. 

We can find the issue stated, I believe, at the front 
of many modern novels—if the photographs are absent, it 
is usually at the front of my own. As a rule, it goes some- 
thing like this: “All the characters in this story are wholly 
imaginary and fictitious, and have no reference to actual 
people, living or dead.” 

Here we have the ethical problem summed up. Im- 
plicit in this statement is the notion that a real man’s life 
is his own, like his name or his property, and no other man 
has the legal right to tamper with it. But it is also known 
to be the business of the artist—the true as well as the false 
one—to examine the real lives of men for his own ends, 
which are also the abstract, esthetic ends of art. Because 
of this, it is tacitly agreed that the statement at the front 
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of the book is no more than a device, a technical maneuver 
to supply the artist with the freedom of action he needs. 
Such books are published every day. Many are bought be- 
cause it is known that this very statement is false—that real 
life, and not art, will be found inside of it. But without this 
convention, we might honestly assume that the art of the 
novel might be limited, and many artists in this medium 
would hesitate to speak their version of the truth. 

Many books, of course, abuse this privilege; they 
invade a man’s life for the pleasures of invasion, as there 
is always a fairly stable market for voyeurism as a com- 
modity. They expose, but the purpose of art is to reveal. 
We learn to tolerate these books on the premise that a 
more rigid code would hamper the artist and lead to a 
stifling of art. The point of interest for the present discus- 
sion is that the law, as well as the artist, admits that the 
materials he uses might belong to somebody else. To by- 
pass this difficulty, the novelist alters the names of his 
characters and modifies a few details of the surroundings, 
so that the identity of this representation, in a legal sense, 
would be hard to maintain. The novel itself and its esthetic 
problems usually compel such alterations—so that the sub- 
jects, however revealed, are modified. The processes of 
art have changed them constitutionally. 

But let us turn to the photographer. His predica- 
ment—for that is what it is—is now more or less transparent; 
it is, at any rate, if he is asking the protection of art. The 
very principles that distinguish art—the free manipulation 
of raw materials—are apt to be an abuse of the principles 
of photography. Prefacing my novels, for example, I might 
place the quotation I have cited—but I could not put it at 
the front of a volume of photographs and text. The very 
presence of the photograph would give the lie to the 
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author’s claim for exemption; to the public, at least, fiction 
is not photography. 

Here is the problem. How is the photographer to 
deal with it? 

It is impossible to rope off an area of privacy. Every- 
thing has it—it is the purpose of the artist to reveal it to 
us. In so far as photography is an art, it will be a medium, 
like any other, that concerns itself with the subject of 
privacy. But to reveal is more than to expose. Photographie 
exposure, good or bad, is a form of journalism, and it is the 
rules of journalism that should govern it accordingly. 

The word revelation, to me, is the way in which art 
admits the existence of the dilemma and strives to over- 
come the complex issues of privacy. Wherever invasion 
occurs, art is conspicuously absent, I think—and where art 
does not exist, invasion is inevitable. The artist, as well 
as the stranger, who finds himself in this situation is the 
same as the burglar who has gained illegal entry into a 
house. He is there by an act of violation and should be 
thrown out. The artist sometimes recognizes his failure and 
removes the flaw from his work, or his thought—but he 
is an artist because of his recognition that the problem 
exists. He knows that his failure to resolve it is a failure of 
art. Modern photography, however, seems to have singled 
out this area for exploitation, without being aware that the 
esthetic problem exists: that a camera in the hand is not 
the solution to it. If his purpose is to “get the picture”— 
at all cost to get the picture—let the photographer admit 
his aim for what it is. And after he has taken this picture, 
let him stand on the principles according to which it was 
taken, and not look for protection or privilege in the loose 


garments of art. Let him take the truth, that is, or accept 
the consequences. 
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Now—as Cézanne said—let us put our foolish theories 
to practice. What do I mean by revelation? What do I mean 
by privacy? I am going to risk a few examples from my 
own work. As a photographer, I am one of those who claim 
to be something of an artist, and privacy to be the material 
with which I must work. I recognize it, as a rule, when I 
am faced with it. Above all, I know when I have violated 
it. It is in the violation, rather than in the revelation. that 
we can best consider the problem, as the revelation might 
be a more debatable point. ; 

Several years ago, I went back to Nebraska with the 
idea of seeing, after a long absence, the life that I remem- 
bered, but saw very poorly, as a boy. I wanted really to 
see this life, so to speak, for the first time. As a photog- 
rapher, I wanted what I saw to speak for itself. I knew 
that it would, because rural life is rich in those artifacts 
that have been worn and preserved by many generations. 

The result of this experience was The Home Place, 
a book of photographs and text concerned with one day 
on a small Nebraska farm. I used the device of the return- 
ing prodigal son. I tried to contrast, in this manner, urban 
and rural life. To speak the truth of rural. life—the poetic 
truths about it that I found moving—I photographed the 
objects that were peculiarly saturated with experience. | 
found these objects beautiful because of this saturation. 
They were also, for this very reason, unutterably personal 
and private, as are the clothes that a man has worn most 
of his life. There are, of course, degrees of privacy, but I 
found myself among objects that had lost their relationship 
to public life. There was, on everything, an extremity of 
privacy. My problem—once I had admitted to the presump- 
tion of my undertaking—was not to stress this quality, but 
to make it tolerable; to relate it, somehow, to the public 
life; to relax the tension of these objects so that an out- 
sider, like myself, might walk among them, presume to 
speak for them, and escape intact. Sometimes I felt that 
I did—many times I did not. The times I did not were the 
most educational. It was my failures, by and large, that 
brought me face to face with the problem that lies at the 
heart of privacy. There is either revelation, or there is 
invasion—there is no middle ground. The subject speaks 
for itself, in a manner that admits our collaboration; or we 
are intruders, violating its privacy. The moral dilemma 
grows out of the esthetic failure; the esthetic problem is 
implicit in the material itself. 

Let me take, as an example, the photographs of two 
beds. In our culture, a bed is a private thing. Even a new 
bed has this quality, but the privacy that speaks for itself 
the bed acquires by exposure, like a sensitive film. A hotel 
bed, like a Gideon Bible, leads a troubled, anonymous 
existence, its privacy, so to speak, having been violated 
many times. The bed in which one man has slept, another 
- died, and several others have come into this world, is like 
a film that has been exposed to the secrets of life. They are 
not easily read, but they seem to be there. Such a bed will 
_ serve as a symbol of privacy. The problem lies in what it 
must symbolize. 

I took more than a thousand photographs at the 
home place, but the problems of privacy, like the photo- 
graphs I had taken, were not clear to me until sometime 
later, after my return home. They began to appear in the 
dark room, like the pictures. themselves. There was not 
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just one problem, that is, but two. There was the photog- 
rapher on the location, facing his subject and making his 
decisions, and then there was the problem of publishing 
what he had done. Is it the same picture? Let us take 
another look at it. In theory we might say that what the 
public sees is not the artist's business. It is a nice theory, 
and I once took comfort in it; but not any longer. As a 
theory it evades some disturbing facts. Art differs from 
other forms of propaganda in that it represents the form 
that endures the longest—it is the highest form of persuasion 
that we have. But it also has its lower orders and its de- 
votees. Adolf Schickelgruber Hitler was something of an 
artist, as he said himself. Whatever may be the act of 
creation, the act of publication is now a factor in the 
lives of most artists—in particular, of photographers. The 
artist must be clear as to what he says. Among the many 
lies that a photograph tells, he must choose. He must lie, 
that is, as little as possible. 

In examining the photographs I had taken, I was 
troubled by an element which was present, it seemed to 
me, in spite of myself. I had been honest. But honesty was 
not enough. The element that disturbed me is well described 
by the word exposure—it is a good photographic term and 
describes the case. I had exposed certain things, but they 
did not reveal enough. Why not? I kept returning to the 
photographs. Confronted with this problem, I came to the 
conclusion that where the exposure seemed to be the great- 
est, the revelation seemed to be the least. The exposure 
got in its way, so to speak. A characteristic photographic 
virtue—the power to get the facts and record them—proved 
to be something of a problem, esthetically. For there are 
many contradictory facts in most photographs. A small one, 
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Rejected 


poorly placed, might contradict all the rest. If one fact is 
screaming “Fire!” no other facts are likely to be heard. 

With this in mind I began to weed out those photo- 
graphs which, esthetically speaking, falsified the very pic- 
ture I was trying to take. They exposed too much—they 
did not reveal enough. They appeared to be honest, lite ral 
pictures of important human experience; I took them, but 
I decided not to publish them. Because of the public? No, 
because they lacked sufficient art. Certain minor details 
obstructed the larger view. Just as four-letter words tend 
to reduce, rather than heighten, the power of language, 
four-letter objects tend to obstruct the power of sight. The 
real subject of the picture may not be seen. The more 
powerful the graphic statement, the more delicately it must 
be handled, or all the artist will communicate is the shock. 
This is the technique of invasion, and it marks a signal 
failure of art. 

Let us return to our examples, the photographs of 
two beds. One I rejected; the other I decided to use. In 
ach case I found the bed expressive—it spoke, that is, for 
itself; but in one case, something spoke louder than the 
bed. The chamber pot, an expressive object, shouted a 
single, compelling line—the pitch was good, so to speak, 
but the content was thin. In the honest disguise of telling 
the facts, this photograph ended up by lying, since in such 
a context the larger statement could hardly be heard. An 
invasion of privacy was the result. The revelation could 
not be heard above this shout. 

The second picture, to my mind, succeeds where the 
first one fails, as it is the portrait not of a habit but of a 


way of life. The details are in harmony with the whole. 
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The eye can enter this picture, the mind can explore it, 
without the shock of exposure, and the elements of experi- 
ence can carry on their work. The onlooker might feel 
something of the revelation I felt myself. 

The failure, then, is esthetic. It is the artist's prob- 
lem before anything else. The public aspects of this prob- 
lem—the conventions set up to protect the public—are more 
the result of the artist’s failure than his success. The real 
If he 
the chances are that he will leave to 


containment must be by the artist himself. fails in 
this responsibility, 
others, less qualified than himself, the problem of editing 
his own work. This takes place in literature periodically 
and is usually the result of an abuse of some form of 
artistic license, so that much license, and little art, seems 
to be at work. 

Photographers, many thousands of them, daily rush 
in where angels fear to tread, armed with nothing more, 
and often less, than their cameras. It shows in their pic- 
tures. What little shows, that is, is shock: their own, and 
that of the life they intrude upon. In many of them a voice 
seems to speak to the beholder: “This is private, keep out!” 

If photography has widened our horizons, it has also 
reduced to the point of strangulation the still point on which 
we all stand, our private lives. The man with the camera, 
like the man with the plague, is carefully kept out of certain 
public places; but where he should be absolutely forbidden, 
he is let in. The public has acquired a taste for it. The 
conception has grown, largely through practice, that what- 
ever is private is meant to be exposed—that there is, at the 
root, something suspicious about privacy. Our recent witch- 


hunts bear witness to this. Rewards are now posted for 
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men who can shoot real privacy down, as bounties are 
offered for certain pests, and the pelt, if rare, can be sold 
on the market for a good price. This is not art, but it is 
certainly politics. It has a good deal to do with that latest 
vanishing American—the uncommon man—and the problem 
of democracy. 

Privacy is our subject. How shall we face it? What 
we need are examples, standards of reference, to which 
we can turn when we are uncertain, to determine these 
matters before some censor does. Happily, we have such 
-examples. There is a book by James Agee and Walker 
Evans where the extremities of privacy are confronted with 

boldness and delicacy. In Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 
privacy is the subject, and revelation, sometimes nearly 
intolerable, is the result. Here are the standards: let those 
who can meet them go about their work. Let those who 
cannot, turn their cameras somewhere else. Privacy is such 
a rare thing in our time that it has about it something holy, 
and the man who looks upon it should either increase it 
or leave it alone. Everything should be done to preserve 
what little we have. 

Although I work as a photographer under the pre- 


sumption that I am an artist, I notice that I work in certain 
areas less and less, that there are more and more photo- 
graphs that I do not take. This is probably a failure of 
nerve—as those whose nerves are unaffected describe it— 
and I am ready to admit to this debility. It seems to me 
that there are places where I do not belong. As I grow 
older, I tend to stay out of them. If I once believed that 
there could be no peace until everything had been said, I 
now seem to believe that such talk would make peace 
impossible; that the important things are those that remain 
unsaid; that the problems of art are concerned with how 
we hint at them. The bold front, the bare-faced statement, 
give the lie to both the heart and the mind, as the chamber 
pot gives the lie to the bed. More is always going on, every- 
where, than meets the eye. Revelation, perhaps, is the prob- 
lem of stating what remains unsaid. 

Let the photographer follow his scent, but when it 
comes to publishing his findings, let him consult what used 
to be known as his taste. For this commodity there is no 
substitute. Until more photographers have it, it will be left 
for the editors who accept their pictures to determine the 
meaning, as well as the future content, of photography. 


Note: All the photographs reproduced were taken by Wright Morris for 
The Home Place (copyright New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948). 
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Arshile Gorky 


Note: A comprehensive memorial exhibition of the work of 
Arshile Gorky (1904-1948) is current at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art until February 18th. It will subsequently 
be seen at the Walker Art Center from March 4th to April 
22nd, and at the San Francisco Museum of Art from May 9th 
to July 9th. All the works by Gorky illustrated on pages 
59 to 61 are included in this exhibition and are reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Whitney Museum. 

The distinguished painter, Stuart Davis, writes below 
with witty affection of Gorky, whom he knew well during the 
early 1930's. The period was a difficult one for our advanced 
painters, not only because of the depression, but also because 
the interested American public was far less aware than 
it is today of the signal and valid contribution being made 
here to the visual revolution that began in Paris with cubism. 
By the 1930’s Davis—ten years Gorky’s senior— had of course 
already discovered his own, unmistakable idiom. Gorky had 
not. His courageous, sometimes anguished struggle to fight 
clear of foreign influences is reflected in many of his earlier 
works and in most accounts of him as a young man. 

Even then Gorky himself was building a personal legend 
which has swelled in scale and color since his tragic death 
a few years ago. We cannot object to the saga; it is the 
inevitable residue of his vivid personality. Yet legends, as 
applied to artists at least, are of interest only so long as they 
are sustained by adequate creative gifts. In this respect 
Gorky’s renown was on solid ground during the later years 
of his career. 

As complement to Mr. Davis’ article, we reproduce a num- 
ber of Gorky’s finest works, mainly executed during the 


Arshile Gorky ¢. 1936, photograph by Dr. Alexander Lehrman, New York. 


1940's, with explanatory captions by Lloyd Goodrich. These 
images would command our attention with or without an 
aura of personal fact and fantasy. They speak for themselves. 
And they make us realize the eloquence that was gathering 
during Gorky’s less articulate years, here sympathetically 
described by Mr. Davis. A fy Bs 


Arshile Gorky in the 1930’s: 
A Personal Recollection by Stuart Davis 


/ REMEMBER knowing Arshile Gorky in 1929 after 
I came back from Europe, but have no recollection before 
that. I may have met him in Romany Marie’s through Paul 
Gaulois or John Graham. In any case we became close 
friends and saw each other often. Being artists, we had 
nothing trivial to do and were thus available at all hours 
of the day or night for loitering around places to beat our 
gums. In that way there was ample time to gain complete 
familiarity with each other’s ideas. He had quick intelli- 
gence, a strong sense of humor and a playful temperament, 
and we did not bring each other down. 

He lived in a fairly decent artistic-type studio on 
the edge of the slums near Washington Square on Sullivan 
Street. It was equipped with the paraphernalia popularly 
believed to be the appropriate sign of the true artist. A 
massive easel of foreign make, great quantities of canvases 
of large size, hundreds of tubes of the most expensive 
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colors, dozens of palettes covered with huge piles of paint, 
forests of fine brushes, bolts of linen for paint rags, and 
carboys of oil and turpentine. This is not an exaggeration, 
as other witnesses of the epoch can testify. I also recall 
that there were a few plaster casts around, and a stringed 
musical instrument of some kind to complete the setting. 
Outside of an art store, I had never seen anything like 
this collection of properties in one place before—nor since, 
for that matter. The question of how he acquired this truly 
impressive stockpile and kept it replenished was raised from 
time to time, but no really clear picture of the feat was 
ever arrived at. 

Gorky himself provided the punch-line to this dra- 
matic impact. Nature had provided him with a tall, dark 
and impressive aspect easily identifiable with the “artist- 
type” by persons who had taken the trouble to inform them- 
selves on these matters. He brought this asset to its maxi- 
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mum intensity by the adoption of a black velour hat pulled 
low over the eyes, and a black overcoat buttoned tight 
under the chin and extending to the ankles. The effect of 
this powerful disguise was excellently demonstrated by the 
terror it inspired in children when first confronted with it. 
A large quantity of dirty hoodlum urchins from the reeking 
tenements nearby had the habit of playing and maiming 
each other in the street in front of Gorky’s studio. No 
ordinary external presence could penetrate the complete 
subjectivity of the fanaticism with which they pursued 
their aimless frenzies. But Gorky’s presence was felt and 
reacted to with animal cries, followed bv a barrage of 
filthy missiles hastily improvised from materials immediately 
available. He counter attacked and routed the little beasts, 
but this did not deter them from returning each day to 
re-create their epileptic orgies. Now forewarned, they were 
vigilant at all times to meet his coming and going. They 
organized derisive chants and drew large satirical and 
obscene images on the walls of his building. This war con- 
tinued for some time, but eventually they tired of it and 
returned to their habit of morbid introspection. Gorky had 
a fondness for children, and as matters quieted down he 
fraternized with them and gave them lessons in street 
drawing. This state of amity continued, so that when they 
later became aware of a large, black and impressive beard 
he had quickly grown, their reaction was merely one of 
amusement. “Take ’em off Murphy, we know ya!” was the 
shout with which they greeted him. Gorky was very pleased 
with this and told it repeatedly with much laughter. 

In addition to the costume, he expressed himself 
verbally in a complex personal jive that was extremely 
remote from accepted English usage. It was no mere 
matter of a simple foreign accent, although that was present, 
but an earthquake-like effect on sentence structure and a 
savagely perverse use of words to mean something they 
didn’t. He was completely conscious of this bizarre linguistic 
collation, and on occasion messed it up still more in com- 
pany where he thought it would be effective strategy. I 
do not imply here any lack of ability to express himself; 
on the contrary, he was very good at it. He was intensely 
interested in ideas and talked enthusiastically about them. 
He recited tales of his various exploits with florid embellish- 
ments and boastings that held the attention of his listeners, 
because a good deal of the objectivity of humor was in- 
cluded. The studio, the costume and the talk added up to 
a dramatization of his natural gifts which made him an 
unforgettable personality. 

He had a continuous complaint about poverty, which 
was real enough, and sought to liquidate any vestige of 
doubt in an already long-convinced audience by displaying 
holes, patches and rags in the garments which he wore 
under the overcoat. This poverty was intensified by his 


“method of painting. He would squeeze out a half-dozen 


tubes of each color he used in great piles on several 


palettes. These were left standing around for a certain 


a 


number of days to acquire a viscous consistency. When 
ready to paint, he transferred this small fortune in pigment 
to one or more canvases with palette knives in a heat of 
creative excitement. But as his percentage of hits and 
misses was no better than average, he would often scrape 
it all off the next day and start again with a new batch of 


‘colors. Where the initial painting escaped this fate and 
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was continued day by day to completion, the weight of 
the canvas increased proportionately. The finished product 
had an astounding weight. Persons uninformed about this 
would innocently approach a canvas to heft it at his in- 
vitation. Members of the weaker sex and anemic men would 
retreat from the dangerous experience with minor but none 
the less painful sprains and bruises. A standing joke around 
the Gorky studio, this never failed to get a laugh. 

Gorky himself was very strong and was not reluctant 
to divulge the fact. On one occasion he was in my tene- 
ment room on lower Second Avenue when this topic came 
to the fore. Another person was present who also fancied 
his physique and liked to brag about it. Rendered silent 
by Gorky’s voluble and lengthy rebuttal in disparagement 
of the fellow’s claims to unusual potency and vigor, the 
guy finally erupted in challenge to a wrestling bout then 
and there. I was appointed as referee to call a halt to 
foul tactics. They stripped to the waist and fell to. As the 
bout progressed, with much panting, cigarette coughing 
and B.O., my commands to cease and disengage were re- 
spected several times. But the next time no heed was given, 
and I foolishly grappled with the perspiring contestants, 
who by this time had lost all sense of objectivity. I became 
entangled in the writhing mass and blundered into a head- 
lock that was very alarming. Fortunately they shortly rea- 
lized that too many arms and legs were involved and al- 
lowed me to fall free onto the filthy floor. That terminated 
the contest, and while I was in no condition to render a 
decision, Gorky was definitely the fresher of the two and 
would have gone on to win. At another time I needed hastily 
to vacate an attic where I lived. The broken-down fur- 
niture, paintings and so forth were removed without com- 
ment by the truckmen, but a large and weighty trunk was 
rejected by them. They just wouldn't carry it out, and 
their minds were closed to reason or pity. The situation 
was solved by Gorky, who put it on his back and carried 
it down four flights of stairs to the sidewalk. 

Gorky was ubiquitous and moved in several circles 
other than the one I frequented. He was also non-alcoholic, 
which was all to the good with my friends. This was cer- 
tainly not because of any anti-alcoholic sentiment among 
them, but because of the particular effect which a few 
drinks had upon him. On the comparatively infrequent 
occasions when he got loaded on the emetic wines of the 
period, he would go into a routine derived from the song 
and folk-dances of his native land. This performance took 
up a lot of room, and the accompanying vocalizations 
drowned out all competitive conversations. This idiosyncrasy 
was frowned on by us, who would not tolerate musical 
deviations of any kind from our profoundly hip devotion 
to American Jazz. Gorky became aware of this ban very 
fast, and respected it after being properly indoctrinated in 
its rationale. He reserved his routine for other circles where 
it was appreciated and continued to go over big. 

In 1931 the magazine Creative Art proposed to print 
a feature article on my work to appear in its September 
issue. The editor told me to write a statement to accom- 
pany the reproductions and allowed me to choose another 
person, who was to be paid, to write a critical appraisal. 
I chose Gorky, which indicated how sure I was of his 
friendship and sincere liking for my work. Having a free 
hand in the matter, I was not out to take any chances. 
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Knowing that he was not a glib man with the pen, I ex- 
plained the matter to him, pointed out the pitfalls and 
taboos, and asked if he would and could do it. He said 
he would be glad to do it, and brushed aside my doubts 
about his getting the English put together right with “you ll 
see.” During several weeks that followed I asked how it 
was coming along, to which he always replied that it was 
almost done. But my demands to see it were refused, and 
I never did see it until it appeared in the magazine. He 
had stuck to the specifications all right and laid it on thick— 
at that time it seemed too thick. The phrase “mountain- 
like” as applied to me was particularly embarrassing, and 
various persons of my acquaintance in Cafeteria Society 
lost no time in making the most of it. I knew he had never 
written the article in the form in which it appeared, al- 
though its general tone was faintly recognizable as his way 
of thinking. We kidded about it a lot, but he always stoutly 
maintained that he wrote it. Had he let me edit his pre- 
liminary drafts, his thoughts would have remained but the 
style would have remained his too. I’m sorry it didn’t come 
out that way. 

During the period that I knew him, Gorky’s work 
was strongly influenced by certain styles of Picasso. This 
was apparent to everybody, and there was a tendency to 
criticize him as a naive imitator. I took a different view 
and defended his work at all times. Admitting the influence, 
I would challenge the artist-critic on his own imitation of 
corny ideas about the old masters, Cézanne or some ap- 
peasement splinter-group of modernism, instead of the real 
thing. I told these carpers that their own work was so 
loaded with bad interpretations and imitation that they 
were the last ones who had a right to speak. I told them 
that what they were really bellyaching about was the 
directness and boldness of Gorky’s ideas, regardless of 
source, which made their timid eclecticism look sick. 

It must be remembered that at that remote period 
the exponents of modern art were much less numerous 
than they are today, and they needed to maintain a solid 
front against the Squares of every ilk who were always 
out to subvert it. The same thing goes on today because 
the Squares are always with us, but the ratio of strengths 
has changed. Under those conditions I would automatically 
have supported Gorky’s work and kept questions of dis- 
agreement inside the family circle. But I had no equivocal 
opinions about it. I took it for what it was—the work of 
a talented artist in the process of development, and one 
who had the intelligence and energy to orient himself in 
the direction of the most dynamic ideas of the time. 

During this period he visited me for a week at my 
home in Gloucester, Massachusetts. When he left I drove 
him to Boston and we called on some relatives of his in 
the deadly commuter-like suburbs. At this place a large 
number of his art-school period drawings were on file. 
These were done in the orthodox life- and portrait-class 
style. But his genuine talent was clearly expressed within 
the framework of ideas required in such studies, and I 
found them stimulating and distinguished. 

Towards the latter part of our friendship, landlord 
trouble required him to hunt about for another place to 
live. In some way he discovered an enormous room in a 
moldering rookery on Union Square East and established 
himself there. Landlord trouble moved in with him. The 
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dangerous stairs to this vault were ventilated by the aromas 
of a grease kitchen on the ground floor and a Civil War- 
type dentist’s parlor to the left. The room itself was pitch- 
black at high noon, in spite of a sizable side-light let into 
one wall, which allowed it to be called a studio. Like all | 
such skylight affairs, it was heavily sanded and etched by 
filth on the outside, and the few quantums of light that 
survived the struggle to penetrate it reeled to the floor one 
meter inside. Before adequate artificial light was introduced 
later on, it was unsafe to walk about in this cavern without 
a flashlight. But what it lacked in light was compensated 
for in acreage, and Gorky enjoyed this freedom of space 
very much. He painted it and scrubbed it, and was able 
to manipulate his large canvases and projects without let 
or hindrance. 

In the early part of 1934 the economic situation for 
artists became so bad that they were forced to look around 
for ways and means to save themselves. They were shoved 
together by mutual distress, and artist organizations of one 
kind or another began to form as a natural result. I was in 
these things from the beginning and so was Gorky. I took 
the business as seriously as the serious situation demanded 
and devoted much time to the organizational work. Gorky 
was less intense about it and still wanted to play. In the 
nature of the situation, our interests began to diverge and 
finally ceased to coincide altogether. Our friendship termi- 
nated and was never resumed. 

I had one final contact with Gorky’s work several 
years later. He had made some murals for the Federal Art 
Project which were allocated and temporarily installed in 
an airport in Newark, New Jersey. A local committee who 
had to approve them was hemming and hawing, and trying 
to find some valid excuse to reject them. It became neces- 
sary to smash this pesky rebellion, and the New York 
Project organized a delegation of overpowering authority 
to invade this benighted suburb and put the locals in their 
place. I was the artist member of the committee. We drove 
over the swamps in a determined mood and shortly met 
the stubborn and ill-armed locals face to face. There was 
nothing to it after the first broadside fired by our oratorical 
Professors, Doctors and Experts. One of the locals quickly 
joined our side, and the rout was complete. But their un- 
horsed chairman made a final convulsive effort by whistling — 
for an ace air pilot who charged into the room. “Tell these — 
Yankees what you think of these so-called modernistic 
murals,” the chairman gasped. The ace surveyed the huge 
pieces of canvas. They hung in drapery-like folds on the 
walls, owing to some slip-up in the secret formula of the — 
adhesive which was guaranteed to last forever. We all sur- 
veyed them; in spite of their unorthodox hanging, they 
were unmistakably done in an approved modernistic style. 
But the chairman’s ace-in-the-hole blasted his last hope 
by saying that he didn’t know nothin’ about art but 
thought they were right pretty. He said he was reminded 
of wonderful things he had seen, and began to recite 
recollections of beautiful cloud formations observed on his 
numerous flights. He was warming up to give dates, loca- 
tions and the particular hour of day of these events when 
the chairman silenced him. An official surrender was signed, 
and our cavalcade sped back victorious to the taverns of 
New York to celebrate. Whatever happened to the murals, 
I don’t know. 
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The Artist and His Mother, 1926-29, oil, 60 x 50”, 

Whitney Museum of American Art. 

Based on a childhood photograph, this retrospec- 
tive portrait with its quiet gray-greens and its 
undertone of sadness reveals the role played in 
Gorky’s art by memories of his childhood in 
Armenia. It shows his admiration for Ingres and 
the neo-classic phase of Picasso, and for Copley; 
while its forms prefigure his abstract work. 
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Painting, 1936-37, oil, 38 x 48”, 

Whitney Museum of American Art. 
Typical of the abstract style 
Gorky evolved in the 1930's. The 
influence of Picasso is obvious, 
but as always Gorky’s richly 
physical passion for form, color 
and pigment has transformed 
external influence into plastic 
creation instead of intellectual- 
ized imitation. The imagery 
shows a _ growing tendency 
towards surrealism. 


Say, 


Study for The Liver is the Cock’s Comb, 1943, 

pencil and colored crayon, 18 5 x 2412", 

collection Julien Levy, Bridgewater, Conn. 

Essentially a lyrical artist, Gorky in his middle 
thirties returned to direct contact with nature. 
Working outdoors in the summer of 1943, he 
made scores of colored drawings based on leaf 
and flower forms. These, among his most original 
works in any medium, contained the germs of 
many later paintings. 


The Liver is the Cock’s Comb, 1944, oil, 73 x 98”, 

collection Mrs. Jean Hebbeln, New York. 

From this time Gorky’s art flowered into a highly 
personal form of surrealist abstraction, in which 
nature and images from memory and the uncon- 


scious mind were translated into visual symbols 
embodied in semi-abstract forms. This large paint- 
ing, with its profusion of imagery, its graphic 
vitality and luxuriant color, is one of the earliest 
and most remarkable products of his mature style. 
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The Unattainable, 1945, oil, 41 / x 29/4", 
collection Julien Levy, Bridgewater, Conn. 


Always an experimenter, Gorky for the next year or two 
turned to the opposite extreme of linear design in black line 
on bare white canvas, with a few notes of strong color. 
Demonstrating his graphic inventiveness and control, these 
works are compositions in space, which his linear arabesque 


fills and vitalizes. The heavy power of his early work has 
been replaced by refinement and purity. 
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iary of a Seducer, 1945, oil, 49 3, x 62”, 
lection Julien Levy, Bridgewater, Conn. 


gain almost pure grisaille, but with a new spa- 
al depth, richness of symbols and forms, and 
ullness of emotional content, this landscape of 
he unconscious is pervaded with a sombre tragic 
200d that foreshadows the artist's last works. It 
uggests potentialities for three-dimensional de- 
ign that Gorky did not live to realize. 


\gony, 1947, oil, 40 x 5012", 

Auseum of Modern Art. 

[he chief works of this final phase have an emo- 
ional intensity, a wealth of symbolism and imag- 
ry, a richness of form and color, a unity and 
mpact, that prove that Gorky was at the height 
f his powers and growing every year. In Agony 
md other paintings, the deep tragic sense that 
vad always: been latent in his art reached full 
expression, presaging his early death—a great loss 
0 the art of America and the world. 
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The Calendars, 1946-47, oil, 50 x 60”, 
collection Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York. 


In a series of large paintings finished in his last 
year, Gorky attained his fullest plastic inventive- 
ness and creativity. Abandoning grisaille and cov- 
ering the canvas completely, he achieved the most 
sumptuous and subtle color of his entire career. 
The freedom and spontaneity of these works sug- 
gest improvisation, but actually they were his 
most planned productions, as is proved by draw- 
ings, studies and successive versions. 
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Sete before William Michael Harnett’s sister, 
Ella, died in Philadelphia on June 28th, 1923, she wrote a 
pathetic little will that opened with small bequests to 
various Catholic charities and ended with a sentence ad- 
mirably calculated to tantalize anyone who proposed to 
write a biography of her brother: “Everything in my room 
and all the money is left to Catherine Barry, 4636 Larch- 
wood Avenue.” 

Ella Harnett had been the executrix of her brother's 
estate, and she was the last of his immediate relatives to 
die. It seemed very likely that some of the things she had 
had in her room would be of importance in unraveling the 
story of Harnett’s life; but no one knew who Catherine 
Barry was, and all my efforts to obtain information about 
her met with failure. 

To be sure, Catherine Barry had been listed at the 
address given by the will in issues of the Philadelphia City 
Directory printed between 1924 and 1930, when that pub- 
lication was suspended; but after that, there was nothing. 
Her name was absent from all the telephone books, old 
and new. There was no death certificate for her, nor any 
reference to her in the obituary files of the newspapers or 
in the archives of the Orphans’ Court, where wills and 
letters of administration are to be found. It looked as if 
Catherine Barry, like many another person involved in the 
Harnett story, had disappeared without a trace. 

There remained, however, the remote, forlorn but 
annoying possibility that Catherine Barry might still be 
alive somewhere, and even that she might still be living in 
Philadelphia, telephone book or no telephone book. There 
was only one way to find out—go to 4636 Larchwood Ave- 
nue, ring the doorbell and see what might transpire. 

I did just that, and a gracious, obliging lady an- 
swered my ring. I asked for Catherine Barry; if I had asked 
for Abraham Lincoln, my hostess could not have been more 
surprised. She said Catherine Barry had been her aunt but 
had died many years before. (I forgot to ask when and 
where.) She also said her own name was Anne Whitaker, 
and she asked what brought me there. By this time the 
door had been open long enough for me to see a superb, 
unknown painting by William Harnett on the living-room 
wall. I quickly explained my errand, was invited inside 
to meet Anne Whitaker’s sister, Nellie, and within a matter 
of minutes I held in my hand the richest collection of 
Harnettiana which has so far come to light. 

Catherine Barry, it developed, was a cousin of the 
Harnetts; her mother and the mother of Ella and William 
had been sisters. Ella had left her not only the painting 
on the wall but three early oil sketches and a watercolor 
by her brother; two engravings by him; photographs of 
twenty-five of his completed canvases, only four of which 
were known to exist at the time of my visit to the Whitakers 
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Still-Life, 1887, 24 x 20”, 
collection Anne and Nellie Whitaker, Philadelphia. 


(a fifth has since come to light); a notebook of his cramme 
with sketches for engravings on silver; innumerable Harne 
drawings of still-life, human figures and genre scenes; an 
a considerable scattering of documents, including news 
paper clippings, calling-cards, and a letter from the cel 
brated Minneapolis collector, T. B. Walker, requestin 
William to paint a picture of some hunting equipme! 
which had belong to Walker's departed son. (Harnett ay 
parently did not comply.) In order that I might study th 
material at leisure and make the fullest possible use of i 
the Misses Whitaker most generously presented me with | 
all, except of course the framed canvas in their living roon 

Perhaps the drawings form the most important pa 
of this collection. They are characterized above as “innume 
able” because it is impossible to count them according t 
any logical plan. Excluding the notebook with its silve 
patterns, there are sixty-six pieces of paper, all quite smal 
(The largest is 8 x 5% inches, but few others come an) 
where near that size.) Nearly all have ragged edges shov 
ing that they were torn from larger sheets. Many of the: 
sixty-six pieces of paper bear drawings on both sides. | 
some cases several different objects are represented on 
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Above: Sketches for The Old Cupboard Door, pencil, 
Ella Harnett collection. 


Right: The Old Cupboard Door, oil, 1889, 61 x 40”, 
Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield, England. 


ngle side, and it is quite impossible to tell if these are to 
e regarded as separate sketches or as unrelated notes for 
single composition. In one case, there are no less than 
ight distinct drawings (seven still-lifes and one picture of 
dog in a kennel) on a single side of a vertical sheet which 
easures, roughly, 7 x 4% inches; each of these sketches 
neatly boxed off from the others, and there are verbal 
otes for a ninth drawing in still another box at the lower 
ght corner. How to count this sheet in the total tally of 
ie drawings is, I confess, a problem that stumps me. 

One can demonstrate that the drawings on the sixty- 
x pieces of paper cover Harnett’s career from its begin- 
ings in the early 1870’s up to 1889 (three years before 
is death); perhaps some of them were produced even 
ter, but this one cannot prove. About half of them are 
etches for, or at least of, still-life, but only three can be 
lentified with known paintings by Harnett: the Mortality 
vd Immortality, now in the Art Museum at Wichita, Kan- 
is; the famous Old Violin of 1886, now in the collection 
> Charles F. Williams in Cincinnati; and The Old Cup- 
yard Door of 1889, now in the Graves Art Gallery in 
1effield, England. 

Comparison of the sketches with the known paint- 
gs based upon them shows that Harnett, in general, great- 
elaborated his original conceptions; in fact, if the sketch 
r The Old Cupboard Door were not labeled as such in 
/many words, one would hesitate to identify the one 
ith the other. Doubtless many of the other still-life 
etches represent the first, unrecognizable ideas for other 


known paintings, but it is not inconceivable that many of 
these ideas were never carried out on canvas. Nearly all 
of them are for compositions of the table-top variety, with 
vases, ginger jars, fruit, pipes, bottles, books, newspapers, 
dead game-birds and other familiar Harnettian objects ar- 
ranged in characteristic fashion. The verbal notes which 
often appear on these seldom have to do with color, but 
almost always assist the shorthand of the sketched forms 


Sketch labeled Apple with piece bit out, pencil, 
Ella Harnett collection. 


by identifying the motives: “greenbacks, ” “German paper,” 
“sausage, “apple with piece bit out.” 7 

The strong emphasis upon the table-top still-life in 
these drawings corresponds to the emphasis upon this type 
of subject in Harnett’s painting, but there are also some 
still-life sketches of a different sort, besides the two already 
mentioned. On the back of the drawing for The Old Violin 
is one for a bewilderingly complex “rack” picture. There 
is a sketch for an amusing piece of trompe loeil: a hand 
proffers an open box of perfectos and below this is the 
title, Take a Cigar. One of the trickiest ideas Harnett ever 
had is exhibited in a sketch of a window overgrown with 
fruit-bearing grapevines; directly on the other side of the 
glass are three small shelves full of curios, including figures 
of an angel, a woman, a knight in armor and a man mounted 
on horseback. 

The entire collection, whether the subject be still- 
life or otherwise, exemplifies an obvious progress in Har- 
nett’s style as a draftsman. The early drawings are highly 
detailed and meticulous, and, like Harnett’s silver-patterns 
of the same period, must have been done with a hard pencil 
shaved to pin-point sharpness. As the artist grew in assur- 
ance, his draftsmanship became quicker, more summary 
and less specifically descriptive. This evolution is perhaps 
more striking in the figure and genre pictures than it is in 
the still-lifes. 

Much has been made of Harnett’s reserved, imper- 
sonal character, his austere concern with lifeless objects and 
his eschewal of the human scene. This view of the man is 
not borne out by the drawings he left his sister, about half 
of which do concern themselves with the human figure, in 
and for itself or in action. 

To be sure, most of these pictures are clearly very 
early productions, done in Harnett’s student days, before he 
began to paint. An incredibly naive vein of romanticism 
runs through many of them. One, signed and dated Staten 
Island, September 24, 1872 (when Harnett was, in all 
probability, twenty-four years old) shows the gate of a 
medieval castle with a helmeted pikeman asleep under a 
tree before it. There are other figures in medieval costume, 
there are shepherds and willowy shepherdesses, and fron- 
tiersmen out of Fenimore Cooper with long rifles, coonskin 
caps and fringed buckskin clothes. There are likewise some 
painfully student-like charcoal copies of classical casts, some 
landscapes (including one labeled Foot of 89th and East 
River), and a considerable number of genre scenes. 

One gathers from the varied styles in this last cate- 
gory that throughout his life Harnett jotted down little 
incidents he saw on city streets. Some of these have an 
exquisite, Ingres-like crispness, as do many of the portraits 
in the collection; they deal with such themes as a mother 
and child examining a turkey held out to them by a butcher 
in a grocery store, children buying candy from a cripple, 
young women walking in gardens or a policeman comfort- 
ing a lost boy in a crowd. 

The four unframed paintings in the collection in- 
clude a watercolor and three oils. The watercolor, Harnett’s 
only known work in this medium, is in the naive early 
style and represents the view from his window at 104 East 
Eleventh Street, New York, where he lived and worked in 
1875, the first year of his career. The oils are still-life 
sketches; the objects represented in each are separate pic- 
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Still-Life, 1874, oil sketch, 12/3 x 73/4", Ella Harnett collection 


View from Harnett’s window, Eleventh Street, New York, 1875 
watercolor, 181/2 x 14”, Ella Harnett collection. 
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otograph of lost oil painting (Front Face?) by William Harnett, 1879, 
la Harnett collection. 


rial entities not composed or related to each other in 
ly way. One represents a meerschaum pipe, a turnip, a 
hite jar, an apple and a whiskey glass and is dated Sept. 
374. Another shows a canteloupe, a slice of watermelon 
id a pear and bears the date Sept.9-74. The third, dated 
ov.74, displays a green glass perfume bottle with a 
ald stopper. Harnett gave two similar sketches, dated in 
eptember and October, 1874, to his friend, E. Taylor 


Snow, and they hang to this day in the Philadelphia house 
of Snow’s daughter, framed with a note in Harnett’s hand- 
writing to the effect that these were his first paintings in 
oil. These five sketches, then, represent the very beginnings 
of Harnett’s career as a painter. They are painfully uneven 
in quality, but the turnip, the white jar, the perfume bottle 
and the grapes on a cigar box in one of the Snow paintings 
could be transferred without inconsistency to any still-life 
of Harnett’s mature years. ; 

Although the drawings may be the most unusual 
part of Ella Harnett’s collection, the significance of her 
photographs cannot be underestimated. First of all, it should 
be observed that although there are twenty-five of these, the 
originals of only five are known to exist. One of them is 
the painting in the Whitakers’ house, which came to light 
simultaneously with the Ella Harnett collection itself; and 
one was picked up by the New York collector, John Barnes, 
after the Ella Harnett collection had been discovered. I 
am convinced that this is symptomatic of the whole Harnett 
situation. In other words, the majority of Harnett’s works 
are unknown, and the unknown may outnumber the known 
by as much as five to one; but “new” works of his may be 
expected to float to the surface at any time. 

The photographed paintings range in date from 1874 
to 1888; in two cases the dates on the photographs are 
illegible. Eleven were painted in Munich between 1882 and 
1884. The two paintings of 1874 represent classical casts— 
a Cupid and a head of Minerva. Clearly, in this first, ten- 
tative year of his experience as a painter, Harnett had not 
shaken off the subject matter of the schools. 

The two paintings of 1879 are especially interesting, 
one because its subject is highly unusual for Harnett as 
far as oil is concerned, and the other because it represents 
a philosophy of still-life he unfortunately abandoned almost 
immediately afterwards. 

The unusual subject represents a little colored boy 
in a paper Napoleon hat holding a mop-pole for a gun and 
standing erect before a wooden fence covered with torn- 
off posters and carved and chalked initials. Harnett is known 
to have painted a picture called Front Face, and this may 


otograph of lost oil painting, Thieves in the Night, by William Harnett, 1879, Ella Harnett collection. 
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be it. Only one other oil by Harnett involving the human 
figure—Searching the Scriptures, in the collection of David 
Fulmer Keely in Philadelphia—has so far come to light. 

The other painting of 1879 is, in all probability, 
the one which Harnett-exhibited in that year at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts under the title, Thieves 
in the Pantry. To judge from the photographs, this must 
have been one of Harnett’s most delightful works, and its 
disappearance is greatly to be regretted. It shows a pantry 
shelf partly lined with scalloped newspaper; a similar patch 
of paper hangs from the shelf above, as well as a loop of 
string. On the lower shelf are, from left to right, four 
turnips, a candlestick, a stained old crock, a huge piece of 
cheese with a rusty, ivory-handled knife in it, a battered 
canister, an apple and a bowl containing five more pieces 
of fruit and a wrapped, oblong package. Before the cheese 
are five nearly spherical mice, four of them busily nibbling 
away. The emphasis upon the humble and the ordinary 
revealed in this work was quite characteristic of Harnett 
before he went abroad in 1880, but he lost it when, after 
his success overseas, he began to cater to collectors like 
William Bement (the original owner of The Old Cup- 
board Door), who preferred their still-lifes to deal with 
“objects of intrinsic beauty.” (The quoted phrase is 
Bement’s own. ) 

Nearly all the photographs in the Ella Harnett col- 
lection bear on their backs notations in William’s hand- 
writing giving the sizes of the originals, in some cases their 


Photograph of lost oil painting, 
Still-Life, by William Harnett, 1885, 
Ella Harnett collection. 
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dates and in still others the names of people to whom th 
were sold. Many of these buyers were dealers in New Yo1 
Philadelphia and London. Their firms are no longer 

existence, and no one knows what may have happened 

the paintings in question; one of them, however, is tl 
Barnes picture which recently turned up. The names 

private collectors who bought Harnetts in the artist’s ov 
time have often provided excellent clues to the prese 
whereabouts of the paintings; there are a few similar clu 
on the backs of Ella Harnett’s photographs, but so far the 
have led only to a dead end. 

There is, for instance, one photograph of a deligh 
ful still-life, painted in Paris in 1885, which was “$ 
Royal Acad. London, Geo. Richmond, $125.” George Ric 
mond was a well-known British artist of the period. ] 
response to my inquiries, his daughter-in-law found ¢ 
annotated catalogue of the sale of his collection, whic 
took place at Christie’s in 1897. This showed that the Ric! 
mond Harnett was sold, in the words of Mrs. John Ric! 
mond’s letter, to “Sir William Rann Kennedy, afterwarc 
Lord Justice Kennedy, husband of Cecilia, daughter | 
George Richmond. They died many years ago and so di 
their family, only one of whom, Major Julius Kenned 
had any children, and he died some time ago out in Natal 

This kind of hopeless disintegration of one’s sear¢ 
is very familiar to every art historian. But now and the 
you do find your Anne Whitakers and your Catherir 
Barrys—and that is what makes it all worth while. 
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Sixtus V and Domenico Fontana, Radioconcentric plan for Rome, 1587, from a fresco in the Hall of Sixtus V, Vatican Library. 
The six-branched star radiates from S. Maria Maggiore (upper center); this fresco does not clearly show the connecting links. 


I Pan are primitive communities in many parts of 
ne world today in which tree worship is still practiced. There 
re also to be found in highly civilized communities certain 
dvanced groups—mainly architects, planners and their dis- 
iples—who worship all forms of greenery indiscriminately. 
0 great is the devotion of these latter-day hamadryads to 
1e forms of nature that they wish to be surrounded by them 
t all times and in all places—even in the heart of the city, 
yhere until recently nature was seldom seen. This new cult 
trying to abolish the old and seemingly irreducible dual- 
m between nature and man, the tame and the wild, the 
ountry and the city. In doing so, it denies many hitherto 
herished concepts of civic design, some of which must be 
ientioned here to put the new movement in perspective. 

There used to be a region called the country and a 
lace called the town. Since Ruskin’s day, this distinction 
as become less clear. “At least fifty acres of beautiful coun- 
y outside London,” the sage of Denmark Hill once railed, 
1ave been Demoralized by the increasing urge of the Upper 
lasses to live where they can get some gossip in their idle- 
ess and show each other their dresses.” Since the mid-nine- 
enth century the situation has grown worse. More people 
ant to live closer to nature and to the dress shops, to fresher 
ir and wider spaces. It was not long, therefore, before a 
ution in city-planning terms was forthcoming. 

“There are in reality not only, as is so constantly 
sumed, two alternatives—town life and country life—but a 
ird alternative, in which all the advantages of the most 
1ergetic and active town life, with all the beauty and 
light of the country, may be secured in perfect combina- 
on.” So wrote Ebenezer Howard, the inventor of the garden 
ty, proposing the adoption of “town-country,” a not alto- 
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gether happy solution for the problems of contemporary 
living. Note the phrase “beauty and delight of the country’"— 
a typically town-bred way of referring to cultivated nature. 
One feels that the countryside would be the unhappy partner 
in this forced marriage, under the subjection of the town 
itself, which still dominates the planner’s thinking. Is there 
not a confusion here? In trying to improve what Henry 
James called “the terrible town,” not only Howard, but every 
other utopian planner of the nineteenth century was trying 
to change it into something else, not realizing that towns 
must be allowed their own diathesis in order to be effective 
as community. As a result, almost all the ideal towns pro- 
posed in the age of antipathy to urban “ugliness” lack any 
atmosphere or character which would ensure their popu- 
larity. Even the garden city, dissolved in green, lacks appeal 
to any but the dedicated, in much the same way as the 
meatless dinner appeals only to the vegetarian. It should 
not be imagined, however, that Howard’s idea was without 
influence; as several authorities have pointed out, his theory 
has been more effective in changing the character of the 
city itself than in creating its antithesis—town-country or 
the garden city proper. 

This is not to deny that the forms of nature have 
their legitimate part to play in man’s unique creation, the 
city: in the furnishing, the elevation and especially the plan. 
We need not subscribe to the extreme views of the Jesuit 
Abbé Laugier, who in 1755 suggested in his Essai sur larchi- 
tecture that French cities be planned like forests to avoid 
“the excesses of regularity and symmetry.” The city plan, 
being an art form, will never be an exact mirror of nature, 
in spite of the pseudo-biological approach of the devotees 
of “organic planning”; although it may with virtue acknow]- 
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edge the presence of nature and heighten our enjoyment of 
man-made environment by contrast. 

What is the evidence of history in the attempted 
resolution of this problem? First, it is clear that, with only 
occasional exceptions, until well on into the sixteenth century 
a hard and fast line was drawn between town and country. 
This is not to say that town extensions, and even suburbs, 
did not exist. One had to travel outside the walls of Athens 
to visit the garden of Epicurus or Plato's academy, and by 
the Augustan age it was positively fashionable to live in the 
not-too-distant country; but the character of the city and 
that of even the nearest cluster of Roman villas were vastly 
different, and no attempt was made to bring natural forms 
into the city pattern except in the privacy of the garden. 
Sometimes it happened that nature was already there and 
was not destroyed when the city grew, but mostly the city 
was quite literally streets, buildings, fountains and squares— 
bare of natural ornamentation. The Greek enthusiasm for 
idyllic and restrained natural scenes worked in another di- 
rection—that of implanting man’s works outside the city 
gates. Inside the city, trees were sometimes planted around 
springs and fountains—vestiges, perhaps, of primitive tree- 
worship—or in a “pious grove.” Sometimes greenery was 
introduced into the agora, but this was not a common prac- 
tice, since the stoas provided shade. The Roman tempera- 
ment, less restrained, drove men to seek retreats in wilder 
nature, which Marcus Aurelius found in the mountains or 
at the seashore. Pilgrimages to lonely places, which were to 
have so important an effect on attitudes towards wild nature, 
became a matter of force majeure in the early Christian era 
when persecuted souls were driven there to practice their 
belief. “How long will you shut yourselves up in the prison 
of smoky cities?” Jerome exclaims in one of his Epistles, 
full of wonder and admiration at the desert, “blooming with 
Christ's flowers.” But this feeling for wild nature was not 
held by everyone, and it was not until well towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and the advent of Rousseau 
that the fear of lonely precipices and wild ravines was com- 
pletely banished from men’s minds. Thus it was that the 
medieval and early renaissance cities walled out nature 
almost completely, although by the fifteenth century, when 
cultivation had spread for miles beyond the ramparts, the 
practice of planting trees along country roads and on the 
banks of canals for the purely utilitarian purpose of pro- 
viding shade had become established in France and the 
Low Countries. Occasionally the tree-lined road or body of 
water crept into the city itself, but for the most part until 
the seventeenth century, greenery in towns was confined to 
gardening of various kinds; and gardens, being private, were 
seldom an integrated part of the city plan. 

The seventeenth century brought nature into the 
city plan in a unique and unsurpassed fashion, but first let 
us look at the preceding century, which gave us the first 
modern cities, and in which certainly we should expect to 
find evidences of the coming trend. The Italians of the 
rena:ssance, who were pioneers in the discovery of modern 
landscape, arrived at the new attitude simply by reviving 
a late classical feeling for esthetically agreeable scenery, 
and the change was neither drastic nor sudden, Wild nature 
was still kept in its place, and even to men of the later 
renaissance the idea of “town-country” would have been 
unthinkable. There was the world and the city—the latter 
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Anonymous Florentine artist, The Burning of Savonarola, c. 1500, Floren 
Museo di San Marco(from J. Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance 
Italy, Vienna and London, 1944). 


certainly to be escaped from when the weather was hot 
the plague threatened, but always the center of governme 
and of culture—a separate place. A glance at The Burning 
Savonarola, a painting of about 1500 by an unknown han 
dramatically shows the contrast—the vast Florentine squai 
its decoration only the patterned pavement, with ¢t 
crowded buildings of the city behind, all scorching bri 
and stone, and beyond the low wooded hills, crowded wi 
verdure, though not with habitation. Or take the much lat 
and more accurate drawing of Florence by Nicolas Poussi 
looking from the left bank of the Arno towards the Palaz 
Vecchio and the Duomo; nothing green breaks the arel 
tectural skyline save for half a dozen sentinel cypress 
growing inside the walls of private gardens. These vie 
were of the existing city; but the ideal, different as it was 
design during this period of the radioconcentric fortifi 
plan, was no different in its concept of nature. One m 
seek in vain among the projections of Leonardo, Fra Gi 
condo, Francesco di Giorgio Martini, Vasari and Scamoz 
in Filarete’s Sforzinda or in Palma Nuova—which was a 
tually built at the very end of the sixteenth century + 
ideal lines—for any hint of the admission of nature, reple 
with squares, circuses, avenues and other novelties of t 
period though these plans may be. Though Alberti hi 
talked of planted squares (which from the evidence we m 
assume meant gardened areas in their centers), his wot 
were not followed in practice. In Rome, the Piazza Colom 
and other new spaces were adorned only with fountains a 
obelisks. Although the first “modern” city improvement ma 
at the end of the sixteenth century under Pope Sixtus V ma 
much of a lavish supply of nature’s most precious gift, wat 
one may search unfruitfully in this plan for any trace 
wild or tamed vegetation; indeed, the scheme destroy 
large areas of cultivated land without replacing it. An 0 
server of the time remarks: “Those poles, placed througho 
the city in straight lines across vineyards and gardens, bri 
fear to the soul of many interested persons who are p 
unaware that, in order to make a road without turning 
many a neck has to be twisted. But, on the other hand, 
gives a great public ornament.” 


r 
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Sixtus V’s scheme for the new quarter in Rome is in 
varked contrast to the leafy character of the town planning 
1at was to follow. The plan gave more than ornament. In 
sense, it was a democratic concession to the populace and 
» the thousands of pilgrims pouring into Rome who hereto- 
ore had pursued their tired way from church to church 
rough tortuous and unsanitary side streets. For the first 
me we find a complete philosophy of urban planning, ex- 
ressed in the engineering of a pure water supply, the estab- 
shment of a system of circulating streets and the creation 
f strong esthetic values. Aided by that most calculating of 
rbanists, Domenico Fontana, Sixtus V created a six- 
ranched star radiating from S. Maria Maggiore to all the 
mportant churches and monuments on that side of the 
iber. But there were also connecting circular routes, mak- 
ig the transformation a true radioconcentric plan and thus 
nabling the prospective inhabitants to move freely about 
vithin the new quarter. Those who built houses or came to 
ive in the region were accorded privileges and immunities 
nder a Bull of 1587. The water and fine new streets rapidly 
ttracted an increased population. 

One may pause here to sum up the reasons for the 
bsence of green forms in urban planning up to the seven- 
eenth century: 

1. The city was considered a separate entity, set apart 
rom the influence of wild nature. Pleasure and edification 
ould be obtained from trees planted on tombs or sprouting 
rom ruins, and sometimes islands of green on relatively in- 
ecessible ground remained in urban surroundings. 

2. The cities were still small and the countryside 
asily accessible. 

3. Streets in most towns were narrow, and the build- 
igs were high enough to shade them. Moreover, by the 
ixteenth century the new style of building, derived from 
ae antique, included interior courts and gardens. Con- 
‘olled nature lay hidden here, providing a hortus conclusus 
yr urban living. 

4. The new art of city planning had a definite esthetic. 
though, as Karl Lehmann has pointed out, this was based 
n ancient models, about which very little was actually 
nown, they nevertheless were imagined as perfectly con- 
rolled forms. When Alberti suggested that the width of 
lazas be at least three times the height of the surrounding 
difices, he was putting forth a new theory, but one which 
ad a sense of past tradition, and was lifting the problem 
f scale to a contemporary importance equal to that of per- 
pective and motion. To introduce trees into perfectly scaled 
urroundings would have spoiled the proportion. It is im- 
ossible to imagine trees in the Piazza at Venice, the Piazza 
el Popolo at Rome, or the proposed Place du Throne, Place 
e la Concorde or Place des Vosges in Paris—although in 
he last named, trees were planted much later. 
| The renaissance city in its more advanced forms re- 
jains the truest expression of the power of man to create 
n esthetically satisfying environment. It had, as we have 
sen, no need for nature within the gates. It is thus possible 
) conclude that the organized introduction of nature had 
) wait until the invention of new forms which demanded 
recognition of the part that nature could play in the plan. 
| Green space as part of the organic structure of the 
ity comes with the seventeenth century and the establish- 
rent of new forms based on changing social behavior. To 
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a great extent, this development took place in France. Al- 
though the garden of Sixtus V’s Villa Montalto at Rome 
had been almost as accessible as the Pontiff’s person, the 
notion of opening pleasure gardens to the public is largely 
French; and although the French, like the Italians, based 
themselves on antique models, they soon adapted these to 
new uses. The grounds of Marie de Médicis’ Luxembourg 
Palace, built in 1620, have been open to the public for over 
three centuries; however, unlike the more popular forms of 
open space that were just then appearing, they were not 
specifically planned for public recreation. 

The idea of recreation for townspeople did not origin- 
ate with the seventeenth century. It has been prompted 
throughout history by charitable motives, reforming impulse 
or the desire for public acclaim. Such recreational areas 
were usually on the outskirts of the town, however, and by 
the sixteenth century the use of “prairies” or meadows out- 
side the walls was fairly common. In crowded Paris, still 
contained within its fifteenth-century walls, the margins of 
the Seine and the quais were in great demand. Bowing to 
public pressure for open space within the town, Henri IV 
began work on the Place Royale. A royal act of 1605 shows 
the idea of this plaza linked to that of a promenade under 
porticoes in the Roman manner; the Place Dauphine, begun 
in 1608 on the Cité, was also then empty of verdure. Never- 
theless, it was such innovations—public places growing out 
of the older palace-court designs—that placed France rather 
than Italy at the head of urban planning in this period. 


A Parisian Mail, from an engraving, 
(from Poéte, La Promenade 4 Paris au XVII Siécle, Paris, 1913). 


Now came two inventions which slowly began to 
change the aspect of the city. One, a facility for sport of 
popular character, was the mail, of which there were several 
in seventeenth-century Paris. The game was a species of 
croquet, played with a ball, mallet and wickets, and the 
courts, lying along the ramparts or the river, were always 
treed. The conditions of the 1597 lease for the land of two 
of the earliest, along the ramparts between the St. Honoré 
and St. Dénis gates, stipulated that the allées were to be 
planted with elms having branches no lower than ten feet 
above the ground. By 1605 another long court had been 
made by the river near the Arsenal, and by the end of 
Henri IV’s reign there was a circle of green under the ram- 
parts from the river to the Bastille. 

The other invention, much more important, was a 
form of promenade known as the cours—a word perhaps 
deriving from the Italian corso. “Le Cours,” wrote Sauval, 
“is a new word and a new thing, invented by Marie de 
Médicis. Before her regency there was no other way of 
taking the air save on foot and in gardens, but she introduced 
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Cours de la Porte St.-Antoine, from a 17th-century engraving (from Crisp, 
Mediaeval Gardens, London, 1924). The widened spaces flanking the gate, 
used for recreation before the boulevards were laid out later in the century, 
continued in use even after the establishment of the Cours-la-Reine. 


the habit of promenading en carosse in the cool hours of the 
evening. To do this she planted allées of trees on the edge 
of the Seine, to the west of the Tuileries gardens.” Actually, 
there had been earlier cours, the difference being that the 
new Cours-la-Reine was planted. Four rows of elms en- 
closed a main allée and two side promenades, and there 
was a monumental gateway at either end. Although more 
fashionable than its forerunners, the Cours-la-Reine was fre- 
quented by the bourgeoisie of Paris also; it was in use forty 
years before the construction of the Parisian boulevards. 

This, then, is the beginning of the marriage of nature 
with the urban complex—a union arranged by the French, 
as Sitte remarks, to suit their philosophy of human control 
in all things. We should remember, however, that the new 
city planning which was just appearing was based on social 
usage. The green allée was introduced not as decoration 
but as function; the cours and the mail were not tree-dec- 
orated avenues but recreation areas. The tree-lined avenue 
for traffic does not appear until the reign of Louis XIV, who, 
prompted by his planner-minister Colbert, laid out in 1670 
on the site of Etienne Marcel’s crumbling fortifications a 
boulevard connecting the quarter of the Bastille with that 
of the Madeleine—“to serve in all its length as a promenade,” 
to quote the official bulletin. 

The conventional theory that French city planning 
reproduces the forms of chateau gardens appears some- 
what superficial in the light of these specifically urban in- 
novations. Paris was never modeled on a garden, but it was 
the first school for the introduction of nature into cities, and 
the least idiosyncratic one. By the early eighteenth century, 
before London had its famous green squares, Paris had con- 
quered the problem of the treatment of open space in cities. 
She had a manicured air and a fresh look, with her public 
and private pleasure grounds, open squares like the Place 
Vend6dme and the Place de la Concorde, green avenues and 
Elysian fields. Everything was in its place, like smaller jewels 
in the monarch’s crown. And while large parts of the city 
had the appearance of a beautiful garden, the gardening 
became a part of the architecture, to produce a hitherto 
unequaled urban ensemble. 
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While the neo-classical French tradition of plannin; 
still persists, it may be said to have lost favor steadily. It 
place has been taken by another school of thought whicl 
owes its philosophical background and origin to lat 
eighteenth-century romanticism and the followers of the 
picturesque. In art and literature from the end of the baroqu 
period to 1840 are to be found all the promptings for thi 
inevitable change, and from the technological advance: 
that have been made since then stem the formal difference: 
that give so many of the new city plans their outwardly 
different appearance. 

By the end of the eighteenth century most plan: 
were heavily treed. The London squares are the most obvious 
examples, but Ledoux’s plans for Chaux, Jefferson’s idea 
town plan and L’Enfant’s plan for Washington are others 
All these were before the age of industrialization had made 
green areas in the city a necessity, and they were stimulated 
by theory rather than by social demand. By 1810 a single 
theory, which for town planners meant a search for beauty 
in studied irregularity, had become dominant. It is clarifiec 
by its chief exponent, Sir Uvedale Price, in his comparison: 
of the towns of Tivoli and Bath: “At Tivoli. . . nothing is 
more striking than the manner in which the general outline 
of the town appears to yield and vary according to the shape 
of its foundation; the buildings advancing or retiring from 
the eye, according to the nature of their situation, while the 
happy mixture of trees completes the whole.” At Bath, or 
the other hand, “whoever considers what are the forms of 
the summits, how little the buildings are made to yield te 
the ground, and how few trees are mixed with them, will 
account for my disappointment, and probably lament the 
cause of it.” 

Here we have the beginnings of a modern approach 
in which natural forms—the ground, trees, water—are to be 
admitted as elements de jure. They are, however, still ele- 
ments of a composition, and it remained for the romantic: 
to welcome them as living symbols of nature among the 
feeble works of man. The imprint of the romantic movement 
on city planning has been treated by this writer in a previous 
article (MaGazINE oF Art, May, 1947); but we may sum- 
marize the emotion that stimulated it by a freely translated 
quotation from the most fervid of romantic writers: 


When the postillion’s horn reminds me that he is leaving 
behind the narrow, pointed, dilapidated, inorganic, pinched 
pile of rubble which is called a city, for the pulsing, all-per- 
vading, budding tumult of nature as yet not murdered, where 
one root clasps the other . . . where all small life entwines t 
form One Great and Infinite Life—then every drop of my heal 
blood retreats before the pitch-wreaths, the trench-forms and 
the sponging rods with which the artillery crowds out out 
blue morning (Jean Paul, Ausgewéihlte Werke, second edition, 
Berlin, 1865). 


Here we have come full circle to exaltation of nature 
combined with positive hatred of urban surroundings. Miso: 
politan feeling became stronger throughout the nineteentl 
century as the city grew more horrible; the utopians, re: 
formers like Buckingham, architects—all the planners of ideal 
cities represented a movement to approximate nature in thei 
schemes. A distinction must be made between this essentially 
romantic notion and the drive behind the introduction of} 
green forms into existing cities, which by 1840 had become 
a matter of dire necessity. Urban recreation for the masses 
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people during tne ’thirties and “forties consisted of walk- 
ag in cemeteries or in zoological gardens, and it was in- 
vitable that in the expanding industrial centers the idea of 
orming green lungs to enable the city to breathe should 
ake hold, as it did in the utilitarian town-planning move- 
nent in England between 1825 and 1845, and in the new 
arks movement in the United States after 1850. The losing 
ght for green space commensurate with the increasing 
ize of cities has continued in both countries ever since, both 
New York and London winning small victories in favor of 
ecreation from time to time. With a few exceptions, such 
s the Boston park system and the London green belt, re- 
reational needs have not been tied in with a city plan, and 
his campaign cannot be called the primum mobile of a new 
pproach to natural forms in urban surroundings. 


The notion of the eventual abandonment of the city 
or a life in more “natural” surroundings received an enor- 
nous impetus from the garden-city movement after 1898. 
jbenezer Howard was a serious reader of Edward Gibbon 
Vakefield and Herbert Spencer and acknowledged a debt 
o another reformer, James Silk Buckingham, whose proposal 
or a model town of Victoria had been published fifty years 
sarlier. Victoria had a beautiful park for a setting—a park 
lecorated with ornamental fountains and flower gardens, in 
trange contrast to the austere life the inhabitants were sup- 
yosed to lead. This setting comes close to Howard’s idea for 
he physical scenery of Garden City, and, as Professor W. A. 
fden has pointed out, the central portion of Garden City 
s entirely given over to open green space. How eagerly the 
sarlier followers of the romantic revival would have endorsed 
his concept may be left to the imagination; but to place 
doward’s attitude in the proper perspective, much of the 
emaining space and in particular the preserve of land sur- 
ounding Garden City is given over to productive cultiva- 
ion. The neo-romantic concept of open space in cities has 
10thing so practical to recommend it. 


Turning from prototypes to those plans which may 
ye more accurately termed contemporary, it appears at first 
slance that the picturesque-romantic school has triumphed 
yver the advocates of controlled natural forms (neo-classic ), 
who have not been heard from for twenty years. While 
itilitarian planning still holds its place, neo-romantic ur- 
anism predominates among the intellectuals of the planning 
novement today. There are two main indications of this. 

In the first place, the most popular over-all forms of 
own plans are a modification of the curvilinear plan (which 
yriginated in the last years of the romantic period) and 
\daptations of the linear plan (of technological origin ). The 
urvilinear plan, introduced into the United States by Alex- 
inder Jackson Davis, was used later by Olmsted and Vaux. 
t has been modified and adapted to modern traffic require- 
nents, with a more gently curving street pattern and less 
rbitrary forms. In this country it has been popularly adapted 
n such subdivisions as Levittown or in completely new 
owns such as Norris and Oak Ridge in Tennessee. In 
tngland, it has reached official status, being employed by 
nunicipalities and housing authorities (Becontree, Wythen- 
hawe). It is frequently used because curved streets are 
hought to be pleasanter than straight ones (a notion not 
levoid of sentimental implications), or because it can be 
asily adapted to irregular topography. The modified linear 
lan appears, with the foregoing, in the work of contem- 
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porary planners like Le Corbusier. 1 may take the form of 
urban units arranged along a communication spine, as in 
Algiers or the 1922 reconstruction scheme for Paris, or of a 
series of superblocks, connected by traffic arteries or parks 
(Mars plan for London). 


In both cases, the detailed planning of residential 
areas is likely to derive from picturesque antecedents, al- 
though its rationalization will often be based on scientific 
argument. “Free” arrangements of buildings in green space 
have taken the place of the more strictly disciplined row- 
house pattern, and although density and economic require- 
ments often necessitate grouping in the form of courts or 
squares, the most “advanced” school of planners prefers the 
staggered row and the tower in picturesque balance. 

Secondly, the character of contemporary architecture 
now approaching full popularity is romantic-mannerist in 
feeling, with emphasis in the case of the school of Le Cor- 
busier on silhouette, and in that of the school of Wright on 
horizontal line (identity with nature and the earth). Both 
schools rely heavily on landscaping or the proximity of 
natural surroundings to offset or complement their architec- 
ture. In Wright's case, green forms are used in conjunction 
with the building to reach towards the uncultivated or to 
tie the building to the ground. In Le Corbusier's, they are 
introduced to provide scale and for purely esthetic pleasure 
in foliage and branch structure. This demand for the prox- 
imity of natural forms has as its philosophical basis the 
contemporary ideal of a harmony between nature and man, 
of biological decency towards the the forms of nature, as 
Richard Neutra has put it—not, it should be noted, on the 
rival principle of absolute control of nature by man himself. 
This partnership of man and nature has been largely spurred 
by the writings of Dewey, and to a lesser extent by Riegl 
and Minkowski, whose concepts of worlds in which the 
sciences and the arts, technology and creativity, are not com- 
partmentalized but are to be brought together in a unity, 
are extraordinarily attractive to the architect trying to create 
an environment of universal appeal. His failure to achieve 
that appeal lies in the impossibility of providing a satisfac- 
tory form of urbanized nature which will fulfil all the out- 
door social needs of urban life, as city building based on 
picturesque principles alone must always fail. As long as 
the focal point of the city is treated as an island of green, 
these intellectualized plans will remain unsatisfying. 

Le Corbusier's influence in city planning has been 
greater than Wright's because he has written about and 
designed many more urban complexes. It is on his shoulders 
that the major responsibility rests for the widespread at- 
tempts to dissolve the city in an ocean of green. Beginning 
in the twenties with an awkward mechanical solution for 
the metropolis, he has moved through the period of the 
“radiant” city and has now arrived at a new conception: 
“We may try another: the installation of a “green city... 
all around it an immense countryside will be freed; fields, 
meadows, forest .. . . Nature can be entered in the lease! 
Nature lived before the town arose; the town chased her 
away, filling her place with stones, with bricks, and with 
asphalt.” Describing the “Green City” he remarks signifi- 
cantly: “The pact is signed with nature. . . . Through the 
four seasons stand the trees, friends of man. Great blocks 
of dwellings run through the town. What does it matter? 
They are behind the screen of trees.” 
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Model of town center of Harlow, Essex (from Gibberd, Harlow New Town, 
London, 1947). Typical of the British New Towns now being erected, this 
plan shows the business, shopping and civic areas interpenetraied with green; 
the residential sections, not shown here, are dispersed into the countryside. 


Shades of Perrault, Mansart and Gabriel! To them 
this approach of France’s most important living architect 
would seem an evasion of the issue. Architecture which can- 
not stand by itself, which cannot contribute the sense of 
urban form, would be beneath consideration. Yet Le Cor- 
busier is not a timid architect; he is merely influenced by his 
times. His hatred and fear of the city has reached extreme 
proportions and has led him, along with many lesser planners, 
to the solace of town-country. Granted that he dislikes the 
form of garden cities, he nevertheless subscribes to the idea 
of decentralization—the mother city surrounded by country- 
side and ringed with industrial satellites at a distance of 
sixty, one hundred and two hundred miles. His garden cities 
are “vertical,” but otherwise they differ from Howard’s only 
in being further away from the metropolitan center. His 
followers in England, who are at present designing the New 
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Towns, also disown the garden city, but are nevertheles 
producing “green cities” such as Harlow in which the form 
of nature have been made more important than the architec 
tural skeleton. In America, Ludwig Hilberseimer actuall 
shows how the city can be made to disappear in trees: “Th 
city will be within the landscape and the landscape withi 
the city.” 

To recapitulate, in the modern history of city build 
ing there have been periods in which: 1) the city excludes 
nature except in the manicured form of gardens, whic 
never formed an integrated part of the over-all plan; 2) th 
forms of nature were used with the forms of architecture t 
create the plan; and 3) the forms of nature have been give 
an increasingly dominant role in the plan. If, as has bee 
suggested, the first two attitudes are creative and appropriat 
but the third is based on a misconception of the urbai 
function in contemporary society, it remains to indicate aj 
alternative approach. Obviously the renaissance and baroqu 
attitudes have lost their relevance; the city has grown to 
large to draw a line past which nature cannot cross, am 
social needs have changed since the days of the Roi Solei 

But is there an approach which can be satisfying t 
contemporary social and esthetic needs? 

First, let us be aware that any attitude toward 
nature is fundamentally a part or our whole conception 
the city, not just a matter of providing recreation space an 
green lungs for an expanding urban population. We mus’ 
[ believe, accept the existence of a continuing dualism in th 
concept of environmental planning. The search for tows 
country can lead only to extreme solutions such as thos 
already outlined. Perhaps the distinction between urba 
and rural surroundings should be heightened rather tha 
increased, but in any case a pragmatic approach should re 
veal the role which each should play. What is “country” i 
planning terms? A resource to be preserved, cultivated an 
constantly renewed in fertility. Its population will always b 
less, acre for acre, than that of the city, but access to th 
amenities of life will become increasingly important. An 
“town”? A processing and distributing center, requirin 
larger concentrations of population; also, if we can agre 
with the Aristotelian concept and with modern urban sociol¢ 
gists, a cultural fountainhead. Whether or not the giant cit 
will become smaller through decentralization, and the coul 
tryside become interspersed with new centers as a resul 
as Mumford suggests, there is likely to be a continuing urba 


Ludwig Hilberseimer, Design for a 
linear community (from The New 
City, Chicago, Paul Theobald, 
1944). Greenery extends in strips 
between the different sections and 
is scattered through the concen- 
trated settlement blocks. 
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m and a continuing rural pattern, distinct in function and 
sign. For the urban center, with which we are concerned 
re, this condition of things will mean a continuing search 
‘a solution to specific urban problems, based on the exis- 
ice of urban concentrations. 

Green forms will always be necessary as an integrated 
rt of the urban pattern. But we need better social investi- 
tion on their use than any yet made. We have now achieved 
scientific analysis of the quantity of open space necessary 
‘recreational purposes. But the open spaces recommended 
such standards as those of the National Recreation Asso- 
ition and the American Public Health Association do not 
ually take an excessive proportion of the total area of the 
mmunity, and there is sufficient reason why they should 
t do so, green space being expensive and usually difficult 
maintain in urban surroundings. The introduction, there- 
re, of green piazzas, grass verges, extensive tree-lined 
uulevards and purely decorative green areas unsuitable for 
creational use is to be discouraged, as is the whole con- 
pt of greenery for its own sake. Trees used for shade, noise- 
iffers and windbreak are, on the other hand, highly de- 
‘able, and when properly integrated with social use are 
tremely effective in civic design. The introduction of trees 
to the very heart of the city can be accomplished in this 
ay; the trouble is that our neo-romantic approach has 
visaged something like the New England village common 
cupying the center of megalopolis. It should not be ima- 
ned that the scientific introduction of green forms will 
oduce a city resembling baroque Paris; on the contrary, 
is approach should result in the creation of new city 
itterns. The absolute control of natural forms in the modern 
ty should be the only similarity between it and that first 
eat period of nature in towns. The writer will yield to 
) one in his admiration for the adventitious tree or green 
ace, seen unexpectedly as a foil to architectural works; 
rtainly we should welcome the casual hand or the oc- 
sional picturesque note, and in this we should be follow- 
g the Italian renaissance tradition. Here we come close to 
wdening, and the public and private gardens of a city 
ould be many and various. Like paintings on the walls of 


planning of center of a small 
glish coastal town (from Archi- 
ttura! Review, August, 1950). A 
lanced use of trees in conjunction 
ith architecture. 
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Le Corbusier, Sketch to illustrate his proposal for hiding buildings behind trees 
(from Le Corbusier and De Pierrefeu, The Home of Man, London, 1948). 


a living room, their form and content may differ widely; 
and here admiration for the picturesque may be indulged 
to the full. 

The plea is thus for realistic urbanism, rather than 
neo-romantic dis-urbanism. A change in attitude on the part 
of town planners would produce a very different type of plan 
from those now being advanced: open space in cities not 
planned as amorphous green areas dotted with trees, but 
given a form complementing and increasing enjoyment of 
architecture—with grass and trees only where they are es- 
sential to the plan. 

We should be thinking in terms of the spaces for 
pageantry and parades, for street markets, for games, the 
place where the statue of the founder stands, the quiet 
oasis—not in terms of parks alone. Natural forms will appear 
in some of these spaces, not by any means in all. It is a 
question, I believe, of interpreting social needs in terms of 
open space design and of exploring beyond the stock limits 
of commercial, traffic and recreational areas to determine a 
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better social basis of urban form. The promenade, the market 
square and the carrousel were right for seventeenth-century 
Paris; our complex activities and interest today surely re- 
quire outlets more imaginative than stretches of grass, trees 
and shrubbery can provide. W ith new outlets should appear 
new forms; the recent proposals in England for urban pre- 
cincts have already suggested forms very different from the 
usual block, street and square. 

A rejection of the neo-romantic attitude to urbanized 
nature would also have a salutary effect on architectural 
design. The architect would not be able to take refuge in 
the trees and would be faced once again with the challenge 
of spatial unity—the relationship of structures and space 
demanding that consideration of proportion and fine build- 
ing which is civic design. “Today the urbanist fills his open 
space with trees,” comments the historian Pierre Lavedan, 
“but he would not think of filling an apartment with furni- 
ture in this way. Furniture should never destroy the impres- 
sion of unity—it should be subordinated to architecture, to 
the great advantage of both elements.” This lesson still re- 
mains to be learned by the town planner. It is interesting 
that such remarks should come from Lavedan, a French- 
man, in view of Le Corbusier's extraordinary proposals for 
green areas in the rebuilding of Paris and other French 
cities. We may dismiss his suggestion for surrounding Notre 
Dame with an island of foliage as a solution unsympathetic 
to the gothic spirit and improbable of acceptance, but what 
can be said in favor of his banks of trees in the open court- 
yard of the Louvre? Even Alphand, that great nineteenth- 
century remodeler of Paris into jardins anglais, dared not 
venture here. This is sheer destruction of the most eloquent 
of uncluttered spaces in the heart of the city. The trees of 
the Tuileries gardens are at a discreet distance, and the vast 
square, embraced by the architectural wings of Percier and 
Fontaine, Visconti and others, is empty of everything except 
color and light. I doubt that anyone, with the clamor of the 
Paris traffic fading behind him, can enter this precinct with- 
out recognizing the quality which architecture, space and 
proportion alone can create. Le Corbusier should be asked 
to look again. If he still calls for trees in situations like this, 
it should be politely suggested that he go climb one. 


Le Corbusier, Plan for the center of Paris, 1936 (from Le Corbusier and 
P. Jeanneret, Oeuvre compléte: 1934-1938, Zurich, 1939). 
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Contributors 


We are happy to be permitted to publish here t 
article by Erwin Panorsky of the Institute of Advanced Stuc 
originally delivered as a lecture at the semi-annual meeting 
the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences iF 
April 30th at the New School for Social Research. Some of 
contents have been anticipated in Dr. Panofsky’s numero 
writings, especially Studies in Iconology and Albrecht Dur 

The article by Wricnr Morris is an expansion of 1 
marks he made during a symposium, “What Is Modern Phote 
raphy?” held at the Museum of Modern Art last October. D 
tinguished as an author as well as a photographer, Mr. Mon 
books include The Inhabitants and The Home Place. 

The one-man retrospective show of Stuart Davis he 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 1945-46 provided an excelle 
opportunity to see the fruits of his active career. His Little Gia 
Still-Life received the 1950 John Barton Payne Award of t 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, which purchased the paintir 

As readers of the MAGAZINE OF ArT know, LLoyp Goo 
rnicu served for eight years as the zealous and capable chairm 
of its editorial board. Mr. Goodrich is Associate Director of t 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN of the San Francisco Chroni 
is equally at home as a critic in the fields of music and art. ] 
has made a particular contribution to the history of Amerie 
art by disentangling the work of John Frederick Peto from tk 
of William Harnett. 

CurisTOPHER TuNNARD, who has contributed previous 
to MAGAZINE OF ArT, is director of the new graduate program 
city planning at Yale University. He holds a Guggenheim F 
lowship to write a book on the American planning traditic 
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tter to the Editor 


It is the responsibility and desire of the Government of 
United States to recover and return to owner nations those 
ural objects, including works of art, archival material and 
ks, looted, stolen or improperly dispersed from public and 
ate collections in war areas and brought to the United 
es during and following World War II. — 

This responsibility. has been shared by American insti- 
ons and American citizens. The response of museums, li- 
ries, and dealers to a circular letter from the American 
nmission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and His- 
c Monuments in War Areas requesting information about 
ects without a clear title has led to the recovery by this 
yernment of a number of items of artistic and_ historic 
ortance. The continued vigilance of American institutions 
individuals in identifying cultural objects improperly dis- 
sed during World War II is needed. ; 

The Secretary of State, Washington 25, D. C., will 
atly appreciate receiving notification of any such objects 
ich may come to the attention of readers of the MAGAZINE 
ART. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D. C. 


ilm Review 


Franklin Watkins, directed, written and narrated by E. M. Ben- 
son and produced by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 16mm.; 
black and white with color sequence; sound; 3 reels (30 min.). 
Available from A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19; 
sale $150; rental $15. 


To the rapidly increasing number of films dealing with 
has been added one on Franklin Watkins. This is a par- 
arly businesslike performance. Instead of the shifting and 
turesque approach or the personal-interest angle of various 
er films, this one opens with shots of the artist’s studio and 
various oddments to set the stage. After details of the con- 
versial Suicide in Costume are shown, the artist is seen at 
rk on the sketches and wall panels of his major effort to date 
1e Death and Resurrection murals commissioned by Henry 
Mcllhenny. 

Besides revealing the artist’s methodical approach and— 
the film progresses—bringing out his serious and thoughtful 
sonality with occasional close-ups, the action invokes a hu- 
n-interest element through the introduction of former Su- 
me Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, whose portrait Watkins 
s commissioned to paint for the University of Pennsylvania 
, school. The problems of the portrait painter—a few of 
m, at least—are indicated in following the work from initial 
tch through intermediate stages to completion. 

The film then moves into color and displays a number 
the artist’s paintings, including still-lifes and the informal 
traits at which he has been so successful, with examples 
h as his rather buckeye Fire Eater shown, again with details. 

The film seems to have been addressed to a fairly wide 
1 not entirely unsophisticated audience, if not entering upon 
hnique and kindred problems to an extent that would greatly 
srest artists themselves. The accompanying comment by 
M. Benson is simple and direct, down to earth and unpre- 
tious, and serves its purpose well. Bartok’s String Quartets 
. 1, played by the Pro Arte Quartet, and No. 2, played by 
Budapest String Quartet, provide a pleasant musical back- 
und, not intrusive—though their choice seems a little arbi- 
y. The running time of thirty minutes is ample for the 
terial. Color seems rather variable, from a flat Puvis-like 
yearance in the case of The Angel and the Book to intense 
the case of the Fire Eater. 

Phe film should more than prove its worth for museum and 
at oup uses. 
aad Howarp DEVREE 
New York City 
iBRUARY, 1951 
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Book Reviews 


Virgil Barker, American Painting: History and Interpretatic 
New York, Macmillan, 1950. 717 pp., 100 plates. $12.5 


In some academic circles, American painting is still light 
classified as a perhaps interesting symptom of the confusion 
eighteenth- to nineteenth-century esthetics. And this in spite 
a well-established history and interpretation, ranging from t 
basic Dunlap, the moralistic Tuckerman and the sturdy Isha 
to the more personal LaFollette (whose comments do not see 
to be so generally read), and thus to the more recent historic 
speculators who have written their facts chiefly in footnote 
All of them, regardless of individual bias, certainly suggest th 
American painting has some kind of an “esthetic” of its ow 
more or less complicated by what “comes from Europe and 
ready made,” as an early playwright put it, even though th 
have not defined it clearly enough for academic use. 

Now that Virgil Barker has completed his first book ¢ 
the subject, carrying his analysis down to about 1880, with 
culminating chapter on the three most admired painters wl 
worked on into the 1900's, that definition becomes clear. TI 
American artist, good or bad by whatever standards, takes « 
a proper existence, however limited or well formed. Not th 
there is a touch of jingoism or high-pressure in this interpretatio 
The facts are considered from the complementary points of vie 
of the historian, the economist, the biographer and, most imp¢ 
tantly, the student of art history. And there is no hint of prop 
ganda or its cosmological counterpart—the academic thesis. 

This is a triumph, since the book covers so much materi 
which is jingoistic and theoretical. It is also a triumph in th 
there are no footnotes, though the documentation is exhausti 
and so arranged that it will serve the curious reader, wheth 
layman or specialist, if he wants more details. It is especially 
triumph that the text flows expertly, that the biographical detai 
are balanced by sensible observation of specific pictorial effect 
and that the major theme is somehow preserved through tho 
sands of “asides.” 

No one type of art or artist is obviously investigated, ar 
none appears to be obviously slighted, though if you want to kno 
more about Peter Pelham, for example, or Nathaniel Smibe 
Henry Sargent, Francis Alexander, or the artists of the “Wi 
West,” you will have to take the trouble to look up the soure 
of information in the back of the book. Smibert, Blackburn ar 
Copley, for further example, are so well characterized that the 
is no need to refer to the sources in order to appreciate the 
relative positions and capacities. These (like many others) a 
treated as invigorating people and discussed in neat phras 
which have a personal feeling:—Smibert liked to handle pai 
and did elderly people expressively; Blackburn’s contribution — 
the worldliness of the new country was somewhat inhibite 
Copley (who naturally receives the most extended attentior 
probably gave his sitters more intensity than they actually ha 

And the technical observations are also neat, as in tl 
case of Copley: 

All of (his) earlier productions, in their dogged wrestling with # 
difficulty of seeing more than he can put down, suggest that # 
youth was thinking of line and color as separate problems; but ] 
1760 his brush had begun to follow the contours of everything al 
thus to render shape and hue and location in space by a continuo 
application of pigment. From the climactic year of 1765 the maj 
works all exemplify a precision in this method which would see 
admirable in any place or period of painting and which, 
eighteenth-century America from one who had never been mat 
miles from Boston, was nothing less than astounding. 

Undoubtedly the historian could have stated the ba 
facts in less space and produced a lighter volume (which, thous 
compactly printed, fills 664 pages of text and weighs only 
trifle short of four pounds). But then the reader would certain 
have known less about a subject which needs to be mulled ov 
and carefully considered; he would miss a great deal if the edit 
had cut out all such paragraphs as those leading to an estima 
of Feke’s technique, which include the remarkable sentence th 
“for several thousand years now the start of every painter wl 
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as done anything worth looking at twice has been the work and 
aching of his predecessors,” and which also include nice dis- 
nctions on the meaning of “self-taught.” These distinctions are 
seful in estimating many an American painter, early and late; 
ley may justly be considered elemental facts in the history of 
arious careers which are typically American. : 
Luckily no one seems to have been able to hurry Virgil 
arker through his work nor compelled him to stick literally to 
the telescoped manner necessitated by a general history.” His 
istory has the full flavor of authentic critical writing, Yich in 
ackground and sensitive throughout; it will age well. The prob 
bility is that it may turn’ out to be distinguished literature. 


ALAN BURROUGHS 
Little Compton, R. I. 


Frederick Deknatel, Edvard Munch, with introduction by Johan 
H. Langaard, New York, Chanticleer, 1950. 120 pp., 79 
plates, 6 in color. $3.50. 


Over the last decade or two it has become a valuable 
ractice to have the larger retrospective exhibitions of leaders in 
1odern art accompanied by richly illustrated monographs. A 
appy mixture of interpretation and appreciation with scholarly 
etail gives satisfaction to both the student and the amateur of 
rt; and the collection of reproductions imparts a more lasting 
alue to the time limitations of the exhibition proper. Deknatel’s 
funch is a good example of this type“of publication. 

There is, however, one problem that poses itself with this 
ype of monograph. Those entrusted with the selection of works 
9 be exhibited cannot completely escape their own bias as to 
vyhich aspect and quality in the artist’s work needs the greatest 
mphasis. Nor will the accidents of availability fail to have their 
ffect on the character of the whole group of works finally as- 
embled. No matter how slight the resulting bias of the exhibition 
aay be, it is likely to be increased when the person who selects 
yvorks for the exhibition is the same as the one who writes the 
20nograph. It may be well for both the visitor to the exhibition 
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and the person using such a publication to remember these 
necessary shortcomings. He will thus escape a static view of the 
work represented and leave the path open for reappraisals. 

Such precaution is particularly appropriate in the case 
of this Munch publication. For obvious reasons it has been all 
but impossible to include in the exhibition a comprehensive view 
of the artist’s mural work. In the text, Deknatel has done every- 
thing possible to draw attention to this phase of Munch’s produc- 
tion. But the lack of appropriate illustrations to supplement the 
author’s appraisal of the mural work as merely one of several 
co-ordinated phases of Munch’s work does not seem to give 
sufficient weight to Munch’s almost heroic effort in this direction, 
singlehanded as it was. 

Thanks to happy circumstances, art in France was a public 
concern, even if it appeared in as private and subjective a garb 
as easel painting. Not so in the Germanic countries, where the 
privateness of painting—its remoteness from public concern—was 
painfully felt. “Expressionism” is, among other things, not merely 
a result of, but also a reaction against this isolation—a desperate 
attempt to give more communal significance to art. Rightly, 
Deknatel mentions Hans von Marées as a forerunner in the 
development of new monumental forms of painting in the Ger- 
manic countries. Munch himself found highly significant and 
valid solutions in mural painting, and a good deal of his easel 
painting should be interpreted as an aside to and a preparation 
for this task. The scale of his work, and the monumentality even 
of his highly lyrical pieces, points in this direction. Indeed, the 
lyrical quality which he was able to infuse into his monumental 
canvases and prints, or the monumentality of expression to which 
his essentially lyrical expression is raised, seem to be the most 
significant and most consistently modern quality of this section 
of his work. Viewed in this aspect, Munch can become a vital 
inspiration to our own efforts in communal painting, which is 
one of the crucial problems of contemporary art. 


PauLt M. LaProrTE 
Macalester College 
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Victor Wolfgang von Hagen, Frederick Catherwood, Archt., 
introduction by Aldous Huxley, New York, Oxford, 1950. 
xix + 177 pp., illus. $5. 


When John Lloyd Stephens made his two famous trips 
to the Maya country, he had the good fortune to have as his 
companion and illustrator an architect, archeologist and drafts- 
man of wide experience and surpassing skill—Frederick Cather- 
wood. The illustrations in the Stephens books—together with 
those in Catherwood’s later lavish publication, Views of Ancient 
Monuments in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan (London, 
1844)—were the first accurate presentations to the Western 
world of a great autochthonous American art. They thus did 
much to prepare the way for later study, just as Catherwood’s 
penetrating foreword to the Views laid the foundations for later 
archeology. Yet Catherwood’s career and personality seemed to 
have sunk into complete oblivion. 

From this oblivion Mr. Von Hagen has rescued him in 
a vivid, picturesque, staccato volume which conceals—as it is 
the result of—much patient, devoted, wide and imaginative re- 
search. And what a career Catherwood had! A friend of Severn’s, 
a member of that brilliant and eccentric group of wastrels, artists 
and archeologists who filled Rome in the 1820's, an architect 
practicing in London and New York, an architect-artist helping 
unearth the ancient world of Egypt, a traveler (dressed and 
living as an Arab) who wandered through Palestine and Syria 
and penetrated, measured and drew the sacred Moslem shrines 
of Jerusalem, a maker and exhibitor of panoramas, a civil engineer 
and railroad builder in British Guiana and California, and, finally, 
a victim of the sinking of the steamship Arctic off Cape Sable. 

This story is presented in an eminently readable book; 
the writing, vigorous and lively, contains considerable humor but 
is almost overburdened with metaphor—some far-fetched, as 
when Belzoni is pictured, apparently in the Pyramid of Khufu, 
“trampling on golden-plated mummies as ‘thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa’” . . . now, really! There are a few archeological errors; 
the author does not seem to realize that ancient Thebes included 
all the sites later labeled Karnak, Luxor, Medinet-Abu, Deir-el- 
Bahri and Gourna. The spelling of Egyptian names is erratic; 
we find “Giza” and “Gizeh” in two successive sentences. And 
Catherwood’s panorama was not the first New York panorama. 
Nor is the broadside reproduced the only view of it; another, 
smaller view is contained in Jacob Abbott’s Rollo in New York. 

Despite these minor errors, the book is extremely valuable 
both as a sidelight on the times and as the interesting chronicle 
of an interesting life. And its illustrations are beautifully chosen 
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and beautifully reproduced, though this reviewer would hay 
preferred halftone because of its more precise detail and riche 
darks. The colored frontispiece is excellent; from it and th 
twenty-five plates and sixteen figures the student can gain m 
only an excellent idea of Catherwood’s dramatic yet accurat 
genius as a delineator but also something of the same excitemer 
at the magnificence of the monuments shown which must hay 
swept over the readers and observers of a century ago. Th 
reviewer is tempted here to enter the controversy over the merit 
of drawings and photographs as archeological documents, bt 
this is hardly the place to do so. Suffice it to say that thes 
drawings somehow impart a kind of excitement that few phot 
graphs arouse, and they have a kind of atmospheric accurae 
that no photographs possess. 

TALBOT HAMLIN 

Columbia University 


Latest Books Received 


ARCHITECTURE ET DRAMATURGIE, edited by André Villiers (Bibliothéqu 
d’Esthétique), Paris, Flammarion, 1950, 184 pp. 350 francs. 

Cramer, Edith, HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN DECORATION, Bostor 
Branford, 1951. 90 pp., illus. $3. 

Freedberg, Sydney J., PARMIGIANINO: HIS WORKS IN PAINTING, Cait 
bridge, Harvard University, 1950. xii 265 pp., 167 plates. $12.51 

ITALIAN PAINTING, THE CREATORS OF THE RENAISSANCE, with critics 
studies by Lionello Venturi and historical surveys by Rosabiane 
Skira-Venturi, translated by Stuart Gilbert (Skira: Painting, Colow 
History), New York, Skira, 1950. 205 pp., 105 color plates. $1é 

JOURNAL OF THE WALTERS ART GALLERY: 1949, Vol. XII, Baltimore 
Walters Art Gallery, 1950. 111 pp., 95 illus. 

Marshall, Francis, SKETCHING THE BALLET (How to Draw Series 
New York, Studio, 1950. 64 pp., illus. $1. 

Mercer, Frank A. and Charles Rosner, MODERN PUBLICITY: 1950-5] 
New York, Studio, 1950. 128 pp., illus. in black and white an 
color. $6. 

Pogany, Willy, wareRCOLOR LEssons, New York, McKay, 1950. 4 
pp., illus. + 11 color plates. $1.50. ‘ 

Runes, Dagobert D., THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. 922 pp. $10. 

Souriau, Etienne, LES DEUX CENT MILLE SITUATIONS DRAMATIQUE 
(Bibliotheque d’Esthétique), Paris, Flammarion, 1950. 184 py 
400 francs. 

29 ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART, Art Directors Clu 
of New York, New York, Pitman, 1950, 388 pp., illus. in blae 
and white and color. $10. 

Winstedt, Sir Richard, THE MALAYS: A CULTURAL HISTORY, New Yor 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 198 pp., 8 illus. $3.75. 
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February Exhibition Calendar 


H} information listed is supplied by exhibi- 
rs in response to mailed questionnaires. 


BANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art 
Feb. 7-Mar. 4: Theatre. Feb, 13-26: Robert W. 
Emerich, One-Man Show. ; 
BION, MICH. Albion College, Feb. 9-23: Recent 
Work by Constance Fowler and Vernon Bobbitt. 
Mod. Sculp, (MOMA). Printed Textiles (Ft, 
Wayne School of Art). 
(HERST, MASS. Museum—of Fine Arts, 
College, to Feb. 11: Ancient Art. To Feb. 19: 
The Ring and the Glove. Feb. 12-19: Medieval 
Art. Feb. 20-Mar. 25: Shakesperian Art. 

IN ARBOR, MICH. Museum of Art, University of 
Michigan, Feb. 4-25: Portraits from the Mus. of 
Art Coll. Feb. 12-Mar. 7: Art Privately Owned 
in Ann Arbor. Feb. 23-Mar. 9: Kyoto Life Photos. 
HEVILLE, N. C. Asheville Art Museum, Feb, 1-29: 
George Copeland Ault, One-Man Show. 

MENS, GA. University of Georgia, Georgia 
Museum of Fine Arts, to Feb. 15: Amer. Ptg, 
1950 (AFA). To Feb. 28: Sesquicentennial Exhib. 
HENS, OHIO Ohio University Gallery, Feb. 1-28: 


Amherst 


ot Exhib.: Life Drwg, Photog. Commercial 
rt. 

LLTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, to 
Feb. 11: Baltimore W’col Club. To Feb. 22: 


Contemp. Irish Ptgs. Alfred Maurer (1868-1932). 
Feb. 9-Mar. 11: Gertrude Stein, Collector and 
Writer. Feb. 27-Apr. 1: 19th Cent. French Ptgs, 
Prints and Amer. Ptgs. 

wyland Art Institute, Feb.: Two Hundred Years 
of Textile Designs (Scalamandré Exhib.). 

alters Art Gallery, to Feb. 25: Sword and Daggers. 
Feb. 3-Mar. 18: North African Textiles. 

TON ROUGE, LA. Louisiana Art Commission, Feb. 
1-28: Fantasy in Photog. by Mrs. Grace Daigre. 
‘THLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery, 
to Feb. 6: Original Lithographs and Etchings. 
Feb. 14-Mar. 15: Moderns—Virginia Banks, Ernes- 
tine Betsburg, Byron Brown, Ethel Edwards, Ruth 
Gikow, Channing Hare, George Morrison, Arthur 
Osver. 

'VERLY HILLS, CALIF. Frank Perls Gallery, to 
Feb. 9: Non-Objective Painters from N. Y. Feb. 
10-Mar. 2: Marini Sculp. and Drwgs. 

OOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, to Feb. 15: Master Prints 
from the Rosenwald Coll. (AFA). 3 Mod. Styles 
(MOMA). Feb. 2-25: Internat’! Competition for 
Low Cost Furniture (MOMA). Feb. 5-26: Mich. 


Artists—Work in Progress. 
OOOMINGTON, IND. Art Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Feb. 1-22: Mexican W’cols and Drwgs 


(AFA). 

STON, MASS. Copley Society of Boston, to Feb. 10: 
Ptgs by Morton Roberts. Feb. 12-24: Ptgs by 
Giragos Der Garabedian. 
ll and Richards, to Feb. 10: Old Masters. Feb. 
12-24: Ptgs by Florence Koehler. Feb. 26-Mar. 10: 
Ptgs by Loring W. Coleman. 

tld of Boston Artists, to Feb. 17: W’cols by Mem- 
bers of the Guild. Feb. 19-Mar. 3: Recent Marine 
Ptgs by Alphonse J. Shelton. 
stitute of Contemporary Art, Feb, 7-21: Raoul 


ufy. 

ex of Gallery, to Feb. 28: Gouaches by Cleo 
Lambridges. ‘ , 
JULDER, COLO. University of Colorado, to Feb. 15: 
Brooklyn Mus. Print Ann. (AFA). ; 
WLING GREEN, OHIO Fine Arts Gallery, Bowling 
Green State University, to Feb. 15: 29th Ann. 
Exhib. of Advertising and Editorial Art (AFA). 
Feb. 15-28: Bowling Green State University 
Faculty Art Exhib. 

FFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, to Feb. 16: 
Mestrovic Drwgs. Feb. 4-25: Buffalo Soc. of 
Artists. Feb. 6-20: Color Derivations. ; 
LGARY, ALBERTA Calgary Allied Arts Council, 
o Feb. 15: Alberta Soc. of Artists. Canadian Soc. 
yf Graphic Artists. Feb. 16-Mar. 8: British Chil- 
lren’s Ptg. Alberta Art Institute Senior Students. 
*. D. Motter, One-Man Show. 

MBRIDGE, MASS. Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harv- 
wd University, to Mar. 4: Artists of the Gradu- 
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MIRO 


FEBRUARY 6 TO MARCH 3 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


William A. 


Farnsworth 


Rockland, Maine 


Library and Art Museum, 


ate Center, Works by Albers, Arp, Bayer, Kepes, 
Lippold and Miro, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to Feb. 15: 
Rugs from the Ballard Coll. (AFA). 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, to Feb. 25: Ptg Toward 
Architecture (Miller Coll.). 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. Kanawha 


County Public 


Library, to Feb. 15: Fifty Books of the Year, 
1950 (AIGA). 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Museum of Fine Arts, 


Feb. 5-28: Catherwood Lithographs. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institue of Chicago, to Feb. 28: 
Woodcuts by Albrecht Durer. Continuing: Stone- 
ware and Earthenware of the Renaissance. Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne’s Amer. Rooms in Miniature. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Feb. 1-28: Mem. 
Exhib. of Works by Rudolph F. Ingerle. 

Chicago Public Library, Feb. 1-28: Ptg by David 
Bekker. Jewelry and Enamels by Frank J, Stefe. 

Mandel Brothers, Feb. 1-28: Work by Professional 
Members of the Chicago Section, Artists Equity. 

Palette and Chisel Academy of Fine Arts, Feb. 1-28: 
Class Work of Members. 

Palmer House Galleries, Feb. 1-21: Rainey Bennett. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Taft Museum, to Mar. 18: Al- 
fred Stieglitz Mem. Exhib. 1900-1925. Ptgs, Sculp. 
Photos and Negro Sculp. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Center, to Feb. 15: Art 
and Economics Featuring All Artists of Kraushaar 
Gal. 

Art Group Gallery, to Feb. 23: Hilton and Dorothy 
Leech. Feb. 25-Mar. 10: Clearwater Ann, 1951. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Museum of Art, to 
Feb. 28: Contemp. French Visual Education Show. 

To Mar. 18: Soutine and Modigliani. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, to Feb. 28: New Mexican Petroglyphs. 
Feb. 1-Mar. 3. Art of Egypt in Prints. Feb. 1- 
Mar. 11: West of the Mississippi. 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. University of Miami_ Art 
Gallery, to Mar. 10: Dutch Old Masters (Walter 
P. Chrysler, Jr. Coll.). ; 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, Feb. 1-28: 
Travel Ptgs by Ralph Read. 

CORVALLIS, ORE. Oregon State College, to Feb. 15: 
New Picasso Lithographs (AFA). High Speed 
Photog. by Harold E. Edgerton (AFA). 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, to 
Feb. 18: 4th Southwestern Exhib. of Prints and 
Drwegs. Feb. 18-Mar. 11: 3rd Tex. Crafts Exhib. 

DANVILLE, KY. Centre College, to Feb. 15: 4 Dutch 
Printmakers (AFA). . 

DAYTON, OHIO Dayton Art Institute, Feb. 9-Mar. 4: 
Selections from the Carnegie Internat’l Exhib, A 
Half Cent. of Color ire wey from the Amer. 
Mus. of Photog. in Philadelphia. ; 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Center. Feb. 4-Mar. 4: Exhib. 
of Central Ill. Artists. 

DENVER, COLO. Denver Art Museum, to Feb. 11: 
Art of the Middle Ages. To Feb. 28: The Native 
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EARL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE. 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, 


30 WEST 54TH STREET 


Dance. Feb. 3-Apr. 30: Myths and Magi 23- 
Mar. 2: British Pigs, oh eae 

DES MOINES, IOWA Des Moines Art Center, to 
Feb. 11: Contemp. Amer, Ptgs in Oil and W’col. 
To Feb, 18: Pearl Laskoski, One-Man Show. To 
Feb, 25: Embroidered Textiles by Mariska Karasz. 
Lithographs and Ceramics by Persis Robertson 
One-Man Show. / 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts, to Feb. 
18: Travelers in Arcadia—Amer. Artists in Italy, 
1830-75. Little Show—Contemp. Amer, Artists in 
Italy, Feb, 3-Apr. 8: Prints and Posters by Tou- 
louse Lautrec, Feb, 11-28: Index of Amer. Design. 
Feb, 20-Mar. 18: Little Show—Ptgs by 20th Cent. 
Italians. 

DURHAM, N. C. Duke University, Feb, 1-28: Drwgs 
and Ptgs by Paul Klee. 

DURHAM, N. H. University of New Hampshire, 
Feb. 7-28: Work of 3 Leading Photographers: Ray, 
Westen; Brandt. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. Michigan State College, Feb. 
9-28: Mich. W’col Soc. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Feb, 1-28: Drwgs 
by Ivan Mestrovic. 

EVANSTON, ILL. Northwestern University, to Feb. 
16: Shapiro Prints and Drwgs. Feb. 20-Mar. 10: 
Young Chicago Artists. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Museum, Feb. 
6-27: The Exact Moment (MOMA). 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. Fine Arts Center, University 
of Arkansas, Feb, 3-24: The Incas (LIFE Mag.). 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, Feb. 5-19: 
Operation Palette. Feb. 7-21: Provincetown Group. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA Blanden Memorial Museum, 
Feb.: Toiles of Today and Yesterday (Scala- 
mandré Exhib.), 

FORT SMITH, ARK. KEPW Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Feb, 4-Mar. 3: Isabel Bishop. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Museum, Feb. 
1-28: Homer G. Davisson, One-Man Show. 

FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK Fredericton Art 
Club, Feb, 3-10: Western Ontario. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 
to Feb. 15: Vincent Van Gogh, Artist (AFA). 
GRINNELL, IOWA Grinnell College, to Feb. 15: Ptgs 
by Florence Furst. Feb. 15-Mar. 3: Iowa W’col 

Show. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, to Feb. 15: 20th Ann. Photog. Salon. 
Feb, 1-28: Kirk Silver. Feb. 1-Mar; 30. The Easter 
Theme in Art. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO Art Gallery of Hamilton, 
Feb. 1-28: Two-Woman Show. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, to Feb. 
11: Conn. Academy Ann. Feb. 17-Mar. 4: Scholas- 
tic Award. Hartford Salmagundians. 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. Hofstra College, Feb. 5-16: Ptgs 
by Robert Gwathmey. Feb. 19-Mar. 2: Metropolitan 
Colleges—Student Exhib. ; 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Art Association of Indiana- 
polis, Feb. 11-Mar. 18: Scandinavian Arts and 
Crafts. Feb. 19-Apr. 9: Special Exhib. for Young 
People. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Art Institute, Feb. 
1-28: Ptgs and Prints by Georges Rouault. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Feb. 1-22: 
Medieval Indian Sculp. (AFA). 

KENNEBUNK, ME. Brick Store Museum, Feb. 4-24: 
W’cols by Sherwood B. Blodgett. 

KEW GARDENS, N. Y. Kew Gardens Art Center 
Gallery, Feb, 3-28: Group Show of Ptgs. 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. Art Center, Feb.: Contemp. 
Textiles. : 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. Laguna Beach Art Associa- 
tion, to Feb, 25: Membership Jury Exhib. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, University of 
Kansas, Feb. 1-28: Cubism and Abstract Art. 

LINCOLN, NEB. University of Nebraska Art Gal- 
leries, Feb, 2-23: Work by Students and _ Faculty 
of Kansas City Art Institute. Feb. 2-25: Contemp. 
Amer. Ceramics. Feb. 7-28: Photos by Harry 
Callahan. » . 

LONDON, ONTARIO London Public Library and Art 
Museum, Feb. 2-27: Young Contemporaries. British 
Columbia Artists. Metal Arts Guild Exhib. 3 
Western Ontario Painters. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Forsyte Gallery, to Feb. 22: 


STENDAHL 
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HIRSCH 
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NEW YORK 19 


Ptgs and Drwgs by Catherine Heerman. 
Los Angeles County Museum, to Feb. 11: Edvard 
Munch Exhib. Feb. 8-28: Some British Drwgs 
(AFA). 
James Vigeveno Galleries, Feb. 4-28: Gouaches by 
Utrillo, Vlaminck, Raoul Dufy, Chagall. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Center Association, Feb. 12- 
Mar. 2: Experimental Work of Boris Margo. 
Junior Art Gallery, Feb. 1-22: Art Schools, U.S.A. 


(AFA). ; 

J. B. Speed Art Museum, to Feb. 15: The Business- 
man Looks at Art (AFA). Feb. 1-22: Japanese 
Prints and Pottery (AFA). Paris Exhib. Posters 
(AFA). Prints of the Mod. Mexican Renaissance 
(AFA). Feb. 18-Mar. 11: Design Down Under 
(San Franciso Mus. of Art). 

University of Louisville, Feb. 5-Mar. 3: Old Masters 
Drwgs. 7 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, to 
Feb. 18: IBM Mexican Coll. Theater—From 
Ritual to Broadway. Feb. 22-Mar, 14. Photo Salon. 
Coll. of Serigraphs. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.. Currier Gallery of Art, to 
Feb. 15: Italian Ptgs (AFA). What Americans 
Are Collecting (AFA). Form in Handwrought 
Silver (AFA). Feb. 1-22: Made in the U.S.A. 
(AFA). By the Sea (MMA). Feb, 17-Mar. 4: 
W’cols and Drwgs by Glen A. Krause. 

MASSILLON, OHIO Massillon Museum, Feb. 
W’cols by Mary Alice Hadley. Theater 
Ritual to Broadway (LIFE Mag.). 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, to 
Feb. 15: Frankly Romantic (AFA). Feb. 1-15: 
Ptgs by Mexican Children. Prize Snapshots. Feb. 
15-28: Memphis Guild Handloom Weavers Exhib. 
Feb. 19-Mar. 2: Better Rooms. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Milwaukee Art Institute, to Feb. 
17: Selections from Whitney Coll. Feb, 23-Mar. 
31: Amer. Primitive Ptg. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Chapman Memorial Li- 
brary, to Feb. 8: Rare Books from Permanent 
Coll. Feb. 13-Mar, 23: A Cent. of Landscape Ptg 
by Amer. Artists 1851-1951. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
to Feb. 18: Chinese Gold from the C. Loo 
Coll. To Feb. 27: 36th Ann. Local Artists Exhib. 

University Gallery, University of Minnesota, Feb. 2- 
Mar. 5: Invitational Photo Show. Feb. 5-Mar. 9: 
Tweed Coll. Feb. 23-Mar. 16: Cranbrook Art 
School. 

Walker Art Center, to Feb. 11: Knife, Fork and 
Spoon. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Feb. 4- 
Mar. 11: Ptgs and Portraits of Children. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 
Feb. 3-17: Rugs and Quilts. 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Feb. 7-28: 14th Ann. 
Ceramic Exhib. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, Feb. 15: 
Ptgs by Nicholas Roerich. Feb. 18-Mar. 8: The 
Artist and the Decorative Arts. 

NEWARK, N. J. Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Feb. 1- 
28: A New Jersey Group: Works by Joe Van 
Ramp, Henry Gasser, James Carlin and Adolf 
Konrad. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, 
to Feb. 5: Textiles of the Ancient World. Feb. 6- 
Mar. 6: Persian Textiles. Feb. 9-Mar. 11: Ger- 
trude Stein and Her Relation to Art. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Feb. 
6-27: Sculp. by Painters. Japanese Art. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
to Feb. 7: W’cols of New Orleans and Mardi 
Gras by Chen Chi. Feb. 4-26: Hallmark Award 
Show—30 French and 30 Amer. Ptgs. Alabama 
W’col Soc. Ptgs. 

Newcomb Art School, Tulane University, to Feb. 24: 
Drwgs of the Italian Renaissance. Feb, 27-Mar. 26: 
Textiles by Anni Albers. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Albatross, 22 E. 66, Feb. 1-28: 
Group Exhib. 

Alonzo, 58 W. 57, Feb. 5-26: Former and Present 
Students of Marie Ada Kremp. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
W., Feb. 3-28: Ptgs of Peru by Miguel Orvantzoff. 

Architectural League of New York, 115 E. 40, to 
Feb, 9: Gold Medal Architectural Works, To Feb. 
17: Amer, Institute of Graphic Arts. Feb. 12-Mar, 
9: Gold Medal Design and Crafts, 

Artists, 851 Lexington, to Feb. 20. Anniversary 
Show: “15 Years in Review” at the Washington 
Square Inn. To Feb. 15: Recent Ptgs, Drwgs and 

p. Hans Boehler, Feb. 17-Mar. 8: Ptgs by 
Joseph Winter. 

Asia Institute, 13 E, 67, Feb. 12-26: Pham Thuc 
Chuong, Ist One-Man Show. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth, to Feb. 10: 
Ptgs by Jean Charlot. Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Recent Ptgs 

John Atherton. 
gp ae a y ~ hee i lose by John W. 
cCoy. Feb. -Mar. 3: Ptgs 19th and 20th 
Cent. Amer. Artists. ‘ 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58, Feb, 2-28: Pastels by 


Buchholz, 32K, 57, to Feb 

uchholz, . 57, to Feb. 10: Gerhard Marcks. 

Carré, 712 Fifth, to Feb. 10: Raoul Delvi: Meee. 
Work. Feb. 27-Mar. 17: Fernand Leger. 

Carstairs, 11 E. 57, Feb. 5-24: Contemp. French 


Ptgs. 
Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, to Feb. 9: Ptgs by 

( Mid-Season 
Retrospective. 


Maureen O’Connor. Feb. 12-Mar. 2: 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57, to Feb. 24: R 

Ben Nicholson. cere Rtgs SY 
Downtown, 32 E. 51, to Feb, 17: New Ptgs by 


George L._ K. Morris, 
601 Madison, to Feb. 14: Recent Oils and 


1-28: 
from 


Friedman, 20 E. 49, Feb, 1-28: William Metzig, De- 
signcr, 
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Ganso, 125 E. 57, Feb. 5-28: Ptgs by Howard 
Mandel. ; n4 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt, to Feb. 10: W’cols 


by William R. Leigh, p 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60, Feb. 21-Apr. 1: J. Fenimore 
Cooper. ; é 

Hacker, 24 W. 58, to Feb, 17: Studio 74—Color 
Woodcuts. Feb. 19-Mar. 10: Ptgs by Sara Provan. 

Hewitt, 18 E. 69, to Feb. 17: Ptgs by John Wilde. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 10: Ptgs by George Tooker. | 

Janis, 15 E. 57, Feb, 5-Mar. 17: Piet Mondrian. 

Kleemann, 65 E. 57, Feb. 5-28: Bernard Buffet. 

Kootz, 600 Madison, to Feb. 10: Drwgs by the Late 
Arshile Gorky. Feb. 13-Mar. 5: French Mod. 
Masters. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, Feb. 5-17: Group Show of 
Prints. Feb. 19-Mar, 10: Ptgs by Louis Bouche. 
Laurel, 108 E. 57, Feb. 5-17: Knickerbocker Group. 
Levitt, 559 Madison, to Feb, 17: Sculp. and Drwgs 
by Charles Umlaut. Feb. 19-Indef.: Recent Oils by 

Everett Spruce. , 

Matisse, 41 E, 57, Feb. 6-Mar. 3: Miro. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth and 82nd, to 
Feb. 25: Amer. Ptg Today—1950. Feb. 16-Indef.: 
Seeds of Fashion. 

Midtown, 605 Madison, Feb. 

Sokole. 

Milch, 55 E. 57, to Feb. 17: Ptgs by Louis Ritman. 
Feb. 19-Mar. 10: W’cols by Jerri Ricci. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36, to Feb, 17: Gilbert & 
Sullivan, 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth and 103rd, 
to Feb. 28: At Home in N. Y.—Ptgs of N. Y. 
Rooms by David Payne. Charles Dana Gibson's 


6-24: Ptgs by Miron 


N. Y. Some Wonderful Moments in the N.Y. 
Theatre. A Distinguished N. Family—The 
Waltons. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, to Mar. 18: 
Winning Designs from Lamp Competition. To 


Mar. 25: Abstract Ptg and Sculp. in America, Feb. 
13-Apr. 15: Recent Acquisitions. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 1071 Fifth, to 

Feb. 25: Group Loan Show. : J 
National Academy of Design, Fifth, Feb. 18- 
Mar. 4: Ann. Exhib., Amer. W’col Soc. 
National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth, to Feb, 28: 
John James Audubon Centennial Exhib. EB 
National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, Feb. 6-Mar. 5: 
Henry Mark and Sylvia Wald, Joint One-Man 


Show. 

New, 63 W. 44, to Feb. 17: 2 Painters: Kimber 
Smith and Robert Courtright, Feb. 20-Mar. 10: 
Ptgs by Friedebald Dzubas. 

New-Age, 138 W. 15, Continuous: Art to Live With. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12, to Feb. 
24: Prints and Drwgs by Louis Schanker, Hans 
Jelinek, Antonio Frasconi and Robert Blackburn. 

New York Circulating Library of Paintings, 640 
Madison, to Feb. 28: Contemp. Amer. and European 
Painters. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park W., 
to Mar. 31: Erie Canal, Mother of Cities. To Apr. 
8: McKim, Mead & White, Architects to N. Y. 
and the Nation. To Apr. 30: Early Amer. Toys. 

New York Public Library, 476 Fifth, to Feb. 15: 
Lithographs of George Biddle. To Feb. 28: Old 
Valentines. Famous Printers. 1450-1950. To Mar. 
5: The Negro and Music. Feb. 22-Apr. 13: Por- 
traits of George Washington. : 

Parsons, 15 E. 57, to Feb, 17: Ptgs by Clyfford Still. 
Feb. 19-Mar. 10: Recent Ptgs by Perle Fine. 

Passedoit, 121 E., 57, to Feb, 10: Statements in Line 
and Color by Nuala. Feb. 12-24: Ptgs by Rodger 
Bolomey. 

Pen and Brush, 16 E. 10, Feb, 11-26: Ann. Sculp. 
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exhib. 
Perls, 32 E. 58. to Feb. 24: Vivin, Bombois, Bau- 
chant, Eve: Four Mod. French Primitives. 
Rabinovitch Photography Workshop. 40 W. 56, to 


Feb. 28: Photos by Robert H. Fifield and others. 


Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr., Feb, 4-25: 
New Jersey W'col Soe. 

Roko, 51 Greenwich, Feb, 4-28: Ptgs by Roberto 
Ossave 


St. Etienne, 46 W. 57, to Feb. 28: Roswitha Bitter- 
lich. 

Salpeter, 36 W. 56, Feb. 5-24: Sth Anniversary 
Group Show, 

Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, Feb, 6-Indef.: 
The Influence of the Baroque in Textile Designs. 

Schaefer, Bertha, 32 FE. 57, Feb. 5-24: Ptgs by 
Tsaac Muse. Feb. 26-Mar. 17: Sculp. by 
Manolo Pascual. Ptgs, Gouaches and Drwgs by 
Cameron Booth. : 

Segy, 708 Lexington, to Feb. 15: African Sculp. 
rom Amer. Private Coll. Feb, 15-Mar. 15: Ancient 
Sculp. from the Belgian Congo, ; 

Seligmann, 5 E. 57, Feb. 12-Mar, 3: Amer, Saints 
by Constantine Kermes. 

Silberman, 32 FE. 57, to Feb. 28: Old Masters of the 
Low Countries. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 Broadway, Feb. 
1-28: The Gibson Girl—Originals and Prints of 
Charles Dana Gibson 

Van Diemen, 21 E. 57, Feb, 5-Mar. 
Expressionists. 

Van Loen, 49 FE. 9, Feb, 15-28: Works of Art by 
Van Loen Students. 


Drwes and Costumes. 
2: German 


Paintings in mixed media 


SE IT Z 


To February 24 
WILLARD GALLERY - 


32 E. 57th 


Viviano, 42 E. 57, to Feb. 24: Ptgs by Emil 
Vedova. i é | 

Washington Square Inn, 1 University Place, to Fe 
20: Artists’ Gallery Anniversary Show—15 Yea: 
in Review. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington, to Feb. 28: Ptgs by Edwat 
John Stevens. d 

Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8, to Feb. I 
Arshile Gorky Mem, Exhib, Feb, 20-25: Selectic 
from Permanent Coll. 

Willard, 32 E. 57, to Feb. 24: William Seitz. Fe’ 
27-Mar. 24: Group Show of Drwgs. 

Wittenborn, 38 E, 57, to Feb. 28: Matisse as Illu 
trator. Monoprints by Mason Gluck. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Se 
ences, Feb. 4-25: lrene Leache Mem, Ann, Exhil 
of Contemp, Va. and N, C, Oil and W’col Ptg 
Feb. 18-Mar. 11: Works in Oil and Other Med: 
by Jean Craig and Allan D, Jones. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum « 
Art, Feb. 1-28: Winslow Homer, Illustrator. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. Boliou Memorial Hall, Carl 
ton College, Feb, 2-21: Architecture and the Cit 


Plan. Feb. 22-Mar. 3: New Ptgs in the Coll. ¢ 
the Walker Art Center. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery, 1 


Feb. 21: Indian Sand Ptgs in Reproduction (Cok 
Springs Fine Arts Center). 

Oakland Art Gallery, Feb. 7-28: Exhib. by Gues 
of Honor from the Ann. Exhib. of Oil Ptgs an 
Sculp., 1950. Ptgs by Emil Kosa, Jr. Sculp. b 
Harry Crotty. 

OBERLIN, OHIO Allen Memorial Art Museum, Fel 


9-28: Die Briicke—Loan Exhib. of Expressioni: 
Ptg. Feb. 18-Mar. 11: Postage Stamp Des 
(MOMA). 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Cente 
Feb. 4-20: Permanent Coll. of Okla. Art Cente: 
Okla. Art League and Art Renaissance Club. 

OMAHA, NEBR. Society of Liberal Arts, Josly 
Art Museum, Feb. 14-Mar. 25: The Midwes 
Utilitarian Design Section. Alan Parker and Lyn 
Trank, Children’s Book Illustrations. 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, to Fel 
26: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Art Alliance, to Feb. 14: be 
W’cols and Lithographs by Mac S. Fisher. 
Feb. 26: Oils, Woodblocks, Monotypes, etc. 
Constance Fenton. To Mar. 1: Work of 
delphia Sculptors. To Mar. 5: Ceramics by_Irwi 
Touster. Oils by Paulette Van Roekens. Feb. | 
Mar. 5: Oils and W’cols by John Piper. Feb. 1¢ 
Mar. 21: Ptgs by Charles Coiner. Feb, 28-Mar. 26 
Drwgs by Leon Kelly. 

Dubin Galleries, Feb. 7-24: Oils by Emanuel Solomor 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 146th Am 
Exhib. of Oil Ptg and Sculp. 

Philadephia Museum of Art, to Feb. 11: Diamon 
Jubilee Exhib. Masterpieces in America. 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Feb.: Symbol of th 
Rose (Scalamandré Exhib.). : 

Print Club, Feb. 5-23: Ann. Exhib. of Wood Engras 
ings, Woodcuts and Block Prints, ~ 

Robert Carlen Gallery, Feb. 10-Mar. 10: Ear 
Primitive Sculp. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute, to Feb. 15 
Prints by Dufy, Matisse, Picasso, Rouault an 
Villon, Feb. 1-22: Italian Ptgs (AFA). 

Arts and Crafts Center, Feb. 4-27: Group Show c 
Pittsburgh W’col Soc. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Kharouba Gallery, to Feb. 10: Re 
cent Ptgs by Kenneth Callahan. Feb. 1-Mar. 3 
Recent Ptgs by Charles Heaney. 

Portland Art Museum, Feb, 2-28: Ptgs of the Or 
Coast. Feb. 6-Mar. 4: Ore. Photog., 19 
Comtemp. Folk Arts of Japan. Feb. 6-Mar. 1 
Japanese Print Series. ; 

PRINCETON, N. J. Art Museum, Princeton Un 
versity, Feb. 2-25: Recent Acquisitions. 1 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Providence Art Club, to Fel 
11: Members Non-Jury Show. Feb, 13-25: 4 


Assn. of Newport. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum, to Feb. 
Prints and Drwes, Recent Acquisitions. Feb. 4- 
100 Best News Photos. H 

RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Museum of F 
Arts, Feb, 1-28: Graphics Circle, Prairie Pr 
Makers. Ptgs by ear ay: Meridith. Theatre frq 
Ritual to Broadway (LIFE Mazg.). 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Calera 
Feb. 11: Ptgs by Living Artists of the Readi 


Area, 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Association, to Feb, 12: 
by “The Twenty.” 

mail, Eucyelopsedia Pteg: Recents Acaaeea ann 

: Encyclopaedia g: ecent ui 
Gallery. Ceramics b O. L. Spats : 

ROCKLAND, ME. William A, Farnsworth Libr 
and Art Museum, Feb.: Associated Artists of N.. 
Etchgs by George Cruikshank. 

ROSWELL, N. MEX. Roswell Museum, Feb, 4-Mar, 
Rio Grande: Photos by Laura Gilpin. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. St. Augustine Art Associ 
tion, Feb. 4-27: Feb. Exhib. Open to All Arti 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, to Feb. 
Woodcuts a, Five Artists, Feb, 2-27: Stud 
Group—Local Show. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Hamlin University Galleries, Dr 
Fine Arts Center, Feb. 5-23: Primitive Exh 
(Leland Cooper Coll.). 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Art Club of St. Peters 
to Feb. 11: Roy E, Wilhelm, Feb. 11-25: | 
Federation of Art. Circuit Show. Feb. 25-Mar. 1 
Mary and Edward Leonard. ‘ 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF, California State Library, F 
1-28: Prairie Printmakers. 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Feb. 1-28: Sculp. by_ 

lan_ Williams. Foster and Kleiser Travel Pi 
ters. Feb. 1-Mar. 31: Wayne Theibaud—Influ 
ate a Sass Inderbitzen Ceramics, 
. : Saginaw Museum, Feb. 1 

Masters of the Barbizon School (AFA). 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX, Witte Memorial Museum, 
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Deb. 11: Pigs by Lamar Dod 
Garland. Feb. 18-Mar. Lie ie 
mics by Harding Black. 
AN FRANCISCO, CALIF. East-West Gallery, Feb. 1- 
Mar. 16: Monochromes of the Ming and Manchu 
Periods—A Study in Forms, Colors and Textures. 


Ptgs by Leon 
W’col Soc. Cera- 


an Francisco Museuns of Art, to Feb. 11: Sculp. 
by Jacques Lipchitz. To Feb. 25: 2nd Ann, 
Decorative Arts Competition. To Mar. 4: A New 
Vision—Wolfgang Paalen, Lee Mullican, Gordon 
Onslow-Ford. Feb. 28-Apr. 8: 70th Ann. Oil, 


‘empera and Sculp. Exhib, of the 
Art Assn. 

ANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art, Feb. 1-18: Alfred Herter Mem. Exhib. of 
Ptgs. Feb. 20-Mar. 132Christian Berard Mem. 
Exhib. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. Museum of New Mexico, Feb, 1- 
28: Contemp. Amer. Ptg and Sculp. (IBM). Non- 
Jury One-Man Show, New Mexico Artists. Invita- 
tion Exhib., New Mexico Artists. 

SARASOTA, FLA. John and Mable Ringling Museum 
of Art, to Feb. 25: The Italian Comedy, Pictures 
and Porcelains, Feb. 25-Mar. 11: 200 Years of 
Textile Design (Scalamandré Mus.). 
adrasota Art Association, Feb. 4-16: Members’ Ann. 
Ist Section: W’cols, Ceramics. Feb. 18-23: Side 
walk Show and Sale as Part of Sara de Sota 
Pageant Week. Feb. 25-Mar. 8: Members’ Ann. 
2nd Section: Oils and Sculp. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, Feb, 
6-27: Ptgs from the Caves of the Thousand Budd. 
has (AFA). 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN Saskatoon Art Centre, 
to Feb. 11: Petley-Jones, One-Man Show. Feb. 11- 


San Francisco 


25: Saskatoon Camera Club. Feb. 27-Mar. 10: 
Maritimes. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum of Natural Sci- 
ence and Art, Feb. 1-Mar. 30: Color Prints of 
Great Masters. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of 
Washington, Feb. 4-28: Design This Day. Art 
Students’ Exhib. 

Seattle Art Museum, Feb. 8-Mar. 4: 1950 Mus. 
Accessions. The Pacific (Primitive Art). Kenneth 


Callahan, One-Man Show. Art Work by Palestinian 
Children. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA Sioux City Art Center, Feb. 1- 
15: Louis Anastopolos, One-Man Show. Edith 
Royky, Sioux City Photographer, Feb. 1-28: Nat'l 
Seap Sculp. Prizewinners. Feb. 15-28: 14th Ann. 
Exhib. by Sioux City Camera Club. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. South Bend Art Association, to 
Feb. 15: 1950 Amer. Institute of Architects Nat’l 
Honor Awards (AFA), Visual Education for 
Architects (AFA). 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Gallery, Feb. 4-25: Artists’ Guild of Spring- 
field Ann. Members Exhib. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, to Feb. 11: 
Academic Artists. To Feb. 25: Purpose in Ptg. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Museum, to Feb. 

£25: Recent Print Acquisitions. Feb. 25-Mar. 25: 
Springfield, Mo., School and College Art Exhib. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Thomas Welton 
Stanford Art Gallery, to Feb. 18: W’cols by Daniel 
Mendelowitz. Work of Arthur Lites, Book De- 
signer. Sung and Tiang Ceramics, i ; 

‘TATEN ISLAND, N. Y. Staten Island Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Feb. 4-Mar. 4: Group Exhib. of 
Ptgs of Cecil Bell, Warren Robinson, Stanley 
Jorgensen, Alfred MacNamara. 

ITURBRIDGE, MASS. Publick House, Feb, 2-23: The 
Independent Artists, Worcester, Mass. 

RACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse University, Feb. 

Feb. 6- 


Irene Rice Pereira. 
“ACOMA, WASH. Tacoma Art Association, 

28: Drwgs by Tobey, Graves, Callahan, Anderson, 
Jamieson, Tomkins, Fitzgerald, Utley, Isaacs, 
Peterson, Westfall. 

"AMPA, FLA. Florida State Fair, to Feb. 10: Ptg on 
Monhegan Island (AFA). 

‘ERRE HAUTE, IND. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Feb. 11-Mar. 9: 3 Cent. of Printmaking in 
Amer. 

‘OPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Feb. 7-28: 
Mod. Drwgs from Salpeter Gal. Audubon Exhib. 
Richard K. Thomas, One-Man Show. Mod. Lamps 
and Furniture. 

‘ORONTO, ONTARIO Art Gallery 
Mar. 4: Rembrandt. Canadian Soc. 
in W’col. 

oval Teepe Museum of Archaeology, to Mar. 11: 
Industrial Design. , 

ULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, Feb. 6-28: 19th 


8-28: 


of Toronto, to 
of Painters 


THE POND FARM WORKSHOPS 


Guerneville, California 


will admit at any time throughout the year, 
a limited number of apprentice-students 
for a year’s course in metalwork, weaving, 
architectural design and pottery. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
ofessional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
ulpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 
ilimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
tures. Est. 1876. Catalog. — $ 
vening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, 
raphic Arts, Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior 
id Foundation Design, Watercolor, History of Art. 

RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
0 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 
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Cent. Ptgs from the C.E. Roth Coll. “Upper Falls 
—Yellowstone’’—Thomas Moran. ‘Textile Exhib. 
(Philbrook Coll.). Greek and Roman Show. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. University of Alabama, to Feb. 
8: Art Faculties, South-Eastern State Universities. 
Feb. 9-23: Univ. of Alabama Art Faculty. Feb. 24- 
Mar. 16: Cranbrook Academy of Art Exhib. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Louisiana State University, Feb. 
5-25: Charles Smith Block Ptg. 

UNIVERSITY, MISS. University Gallery, Feb. 1-15: 
Contemp. Color Lithography (AFA). 

URBANA, ILL. University of Illinois, Feb. 18-25: 
W'cols by Alfred J. Miller. Across the Wide Mis- 
souri. Mrs, Clyde Porter Coll, 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson Williams Proctor Institute, 
Feb. 4-25: Framing and Hanging Pictures (AFA). 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA Vancouver Art 
Gallery, to Feb. 11: Scottish Exhib, Quebec 
Painters, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Feb. 11: New 
Area Exhib. 

Library of Congress, to Feb. 15: Printing 
Exhib. Work of Isaiah Thomas. To Feb. 
cent Acquisitions from the Pennell Fund. 
20: Indiana Sesquicentennial Exhib. 

National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Feb. 11-25: 59th Ann. Exhib. of the Soc. 
of Wash. Artists. 

Watkins Gallery, American University, to Feb, 11: 
Tradition and Experiment in Mod. Sculp. (AFA). 


Corcoran 


, Gallery of Art, to 
Accessions. To 


Mar. 4: 5th Ann, 


Week 
8: Re- 


2 
To Apr. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Library and 
Art Museum, to Feb. 15; Fifty Books of the 
Year, 1950 (AIGA). Feb. 8-Mar. 4: W’cols_ by 
Agnes A, Abbot. Projects for New College Bldgs. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and 
School of Art, Feb. 2-Mar. 4: Design in Your 
Life. Ceramics of Anne G. Van Kleeck. 

WICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Museum, Feb. 3-28: 


Kansas Painters Exhib. 

WILLIAMSBURG, V¢ William and Mary College, 
Feb.: The Influence of the Italian Renaissance in 
Textile Designs 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Delaware 
Art Center, Feb. 5-26: 18th Ann, Wilmington 
Internat’! Salon of Photog. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA University of Manitoba, 
Feb. 1-22: Domestic Architecture of the San 
Francisco Bay Region (AFA). 

WINTER PARK, FLA. Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins 
College, to Feb. 11: American Ptg, 1951, Feb. 1- 
28: “Pictures at Work’? to be Shown in the Homes 
of Winter Park. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, to 
Mar. 4: Prints from the Coll. of Frederick Rice. 
Contemp. Art in the U.S. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum, Feb. 6-27 


36th Ann. Exhib of the Yonkers Art Association. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO Art Institute, Feb. 4-25: Ohio 
Printmakers Show (Dayton Art Institute). 


AVAILABLE FREE 


a 16-page Full Color Informative 
Booklet and Color Chart on Casein 
Color. Send to Department MAA. 


J t stays 


water-soluble 


M. GRUMBACHER 


460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Where to Show 


NATIONAL 


DETROIT, MICH. Ist Annual National Carpet De- 
sign competition. February. To create interest and 
develop talent in carpet design. Open to any resi- 
dent of the U. S. or its possessions. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Feb. 15. Write Competition Committee, 
Arthur Fleischman Co., 12585 Gratiot Ave., De- 
troit 5, Mich. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 50th Anniversary Exhibition, 


Mar. 4-26. Open to members of the Art Associa- 
tion of New Orleans, Any media of ptg, sculp., 
drwg, graphic arts and craftwork. Jury. Prizes. 


Work due Feb. 14. Write Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art, City Park, New Orleans 19, La. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Sth Annual National Silver- 
smithing Workshop Conferences for Art Teachers. 
Held at School for American Craftsmen of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 
from July 30-Aug. 24. Work due Apr, 1. Write 
Craft Service Dept., Handy and Harman, 82 Ful- 
ton St., New York 7, N. Y 

126 Annual Exhibition, National Academy of De- 
sign. Mar. 23-Apr. 8. Open to non-members. Media: 

oil ptg and sculp. $7,000 in prizes. Work due Mar 

7. For further information and entry blanks write 

Exhibition Committee, National Academy of De- 
sign, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ican Color Print Society. 
All color print media 


12th Annual Exhibition, Amer- 

Print Club. Mar. 5-23. 

experimental techniques wel- 
come. Jury. Prizes, Entry fee $1; members $3. 
Entry cards and fees due Feb. 16. Work due Feb. 
20. Write Treasurer, Katharine H, McCormick, 300 
W. Upsal St., Philadelphia 19, Pa, 

PORTLAND, ME. 68th Annual Exhibition, Feb. 4- 
Mar. 25. Open to living American artists. Media: 
oil, w’col and pastel. Jury, Entry fee $1. W’cols 
and pastels due Feb. 21. Write Miss Bernice 
Breck, Sec’y, L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, Portland 3, Me. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. Oil and Watercolor Exhibi- 
tion. Mar. 4-27. Open to all living artists. Media: 
oil and w’col. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry 
cards due Feb. 14. Work due Feb. 26. Write St. 
Augustine Art Association, P. O. Box 444, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

WICHITA, KANS. 6th National Decorative Arts- 
Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita Art Association, April 
14-May 15, Open to American and Canadian crafts- 
men. Media: silversmithing, jewelry, weaving, cera- 
mics, ceramic and wood sculpture, enamels, glass. 
Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Work due Mar. 26. 
Write Maude G. Schollenberger, 401 North Bel- 
mont, Wichita, Kans. 


REGIONAL 


NORWICH, CONN. 8th Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Drawings and Sculpture. Converse Art Gal- 
lery. Mar. 11-26. Open to members and residents 
of eastern Connecticut. All media. Non-member fee 
$1. Jury. Work due at Gallery Mar. 3 and 4. 
Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, Sec’y, 10 Brown St., 
Norwich, Conn. ? 

PITTSBURG, KANS. 3rd Annual Kansas Painters 
Exhibition, Apr. to June. Open to all painters born 
or residing in Kansas. Media: oils and w cols. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 15. Write Eugene 
Larkin, Chairman of Committee, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA Iowa May Show. Apr. 21-May 
21. Open to all Iowa artists. Media: oil paintings 
and oil-mixed medium only. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Apr. 1. Work due Apr. 15. Write 
Tohn Wesle, Dir., Sioux City Art Center, 613 
Pierce St.. Sioux City 15, Iowa. | “ 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 2nd Annual Regional Art Exhibi- 
tion. Mar. 11-Apr. 8. Open to artists of Ind. and 
Mich. living within 100 miles of South Bend. 
Media: oils, w’cols, prints, drwgs. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Mar. 1. Write South Bend Art Associa- 
tion, 620 W. Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 21st Annual Exhibition, Apr. 1- 
29. Open to all artists living or working in Mo., 
Kans.. Okla.. Ark., Iowa and Neb. All media. No 
fee. Jury. Work due Mar. 24. Write Yvette 
Wright, Sec’y, Springfield Art Museum, P.O. Box 
285, Springfield, Mo. 


ANYBODY CAN PAINT 


{0 EASY HOME-LESSONS IN OILS 
Catalogue Free 
PRICKETT’S FISHAWK STUDIOS 


Sag Harbor, Long Island, New York 
Ask about Sea-Side-Vacation Pupils 


SESS aS 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. 

Sixty-five Adult Courses. Beginning, Intermediate and 

Advanced. Part and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons 

and Evenings. Co-ed. Approved for eligible veterans. 
Write for free Catalog M 

EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


HAS THE HONOR TO INVITE 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
AND 
MEMBERS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
TO BECOME SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 


SPECIAL GROUP RATES. 


INQUIRE ABOUT 
THE ADVANTAGEOUS SAVINGS 
AVAILABLE THROUGH 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


